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DECORATION DAY. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


I 


Now Peace begins her gentle reign, 
The Bow of Promise burns above; 
The wined flowers fill the battle plain; 
On silent tides the warships move. 
War folds her long unrestlng tent; 
The echoing trills of bugles cease, 
And safe in cannon, thunder spent, 
The purple swallow broods in peace. 
The heroes rest, 
Their graves are ours, 
Beneath the iris march of flowers. 
Here, comrades, come with reverent tread, 
And lift the flag above the dead. 
The west winds in each blooming bough, 
All whisper, “‘ Hylas, where art thou ?” 


II 


Unfurl the Red Flag to the sun! 
The Red Stripe waves for conflicts gone, 
‘That made peace possible to men, 
But Chickamauga’s lurid morn 
The world will never see again. 
Unfurl the red flag to the sun! 
No more the still Potomac’s waves 
Shall bear the blue brigades of old, 
But ever on their serried graves 
Shall smokeless suns go down in gold! 
The rolling drums 
No more are heard, 
The hollow bugles’ summoning word— 
For memories grand of heroes dead, 
Forever float, O Stripe of Red! 
Unfurl the red flag to the sun! 


Ill 


Unfurl the White Flag to the air! 

The White Stripe waves forevermore 
The emblem of the future grand, 

For it the fields were stained with gore, 
And pierced the lead the hero’s hand. 
Uufurl the white flag to the sun! 


O, Stripe of White, the truce of God 
Has stilled the earth, be thou our hope 
That nevermore the flower-lipped sod 
To drink the blood of men may ope! 
For heroes dead 
That lifted thee 
O’er stormless forts, o’er land and sea, 
And gave thy promise to the light, 
Forever float, O Stripe of White! 
Unfurl the white flag to the air! 


IV 


Unfurl the Blue Flag to the breeze! 
O, Blue Field of my country’s flag, 
The blue that calls us true to be 
To every vale and battle crag, 
Where martyrs wrought their faith in thee! 
Unfurl the Blue Flag to the breeze 
To victors crowned forever true, 
To all they left for us to bear, 
For dead hearts listening, float, O Blue, 
Forever in celestial air! 

Here with our tears 

Shall spring’s first flowers 
Descend upon their graves like showers 
Fragrant, while battle numbers cease. 
They died upon the march to peace; 
As Egypt’s two immortal sons 
Who drew their mother to the shrine, 
And resting in the propylon 
Were crowned by death and made divine. 
So they received the best rewards 
From highest councils of the gods— 
Unfurl the Blue Flag to the breeze ! 


They do not die who on the march 
For man and God are seen no more, 
The cause goes on ‘neath heaven’s arch, 
And they coronal go before. 

They live among the sons of light, 
The gleam of glory on their shields, 
And every contest for the right 
They enter on life’s thousand fields. 
Uufurl the flag above the flowers, 
And with uncovered heads go by; 
The onward march of Peace is ours, 
But they have gained the victory, 
True as the stars that never cease 
Their courses in the march of peace. 
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We strew the flowers 

*Mid hymn and prayer, 
And set the flag among them there, 
And love’s eternal pledge renew: 
The Red Stripe for the old; the White 
For Peace in Heaven’s unfolding light ; 
For future years, celestial Blue. 
Comrades, we go! —to those who fell 
No heart will ever say farewell, 
They rise forever in review! 
March forward—to the Right! 

— Selected. 


TEXT OF THE RUSSIAN EXTRADITION 
TREATY. 


The United States of America and His Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, having thought proper, with a 
view to the better administration of justice and of the 
prevention of crime in their respective territories and 
jurisdictions, that persons convicted of or charged with 
any of the crimes hereinafter enumerated, and having 
escaped from justice, should, in certain cases, be recipro- 
cally delivered up, have resolved to conclude a convention 
to this end, and have named as their plenipotentiaries, to 
wit: 

The President of the United States of America, and 
His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, having 
communicated to each other their full powers, found to be 
in good and due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles : 

ArticLe 1. The high contracting parties reciprocally 
agree to surrender to each other upon mutual requisitions, 
and according to their respective regulations and pro- 
cedure, persons who, being charged with, or convicted of 
the commission, in the territory of the contracting parties, 
of any of the crimes and offences specified in the follow- 
ing article, shall seek an asylum or be found within the 
territory of the other. Provided that this shall only be 
done upon such evidence of criminality as, according to 
the laws of the place where the fugitive or person so 
charged should be found, would justify his or her appre- 
hension and commitment for trial if the crime or offence 
had been there committed. 

Art. 2. Persons convicted of or charged with any of 
the following crimes, as well as attempts to commit, or 
participate in the same, as an accessory before the fact, 
provided such attempt or participation is punishable by 
the laws of both countries, shall be delivered up in virtue 
of the provisions of this convention : 

1. Murder and manslaughter, when voluntary. 

2. Rape, abortion. 

3. Arson. 

4. Burglary, to be defined by the act of breaking and 
entering by night into the dwelling house of another with 
intent to commit felony; robbery, defined to be the act 
of feloniously and forcibly taking from the person of 
another money or goods by violence or by putting him in 
fear; larceny, when the value of the property shall 
exceed 200 or 300 roubles. 


5. Forgery and the utterance of forged papers, includ- 


6. The fabrication or circulation of counterfeit money, 
either coin or paper, or of counterfeit public bonds, 
coupons of the public debt, bank notes, obligations or 
in general of any counterfeit title or instrument or credit ; 
the counterfeiting of seals and dies, impressions, stamps 
and marks of State and public administrations and the 
utterance thereof. 

7. The embezzlement of public moneys by public 
officers or depositaries. 

8. Embezzlement by any person or persons hired or 
salaried, to the detriment of their employers, when the 
value of the property so taken shall exceed 200 or 300 
roubles. 

9. Piracy or mutiny on shipboard, whenever the crew 
or part thereof shall have taken possession of the vessel 
by fraud or by violence against the commander. 

10. Wilful or unlawful destruction or obstruction of 
railroads which endangers human life. 

Arr. 3. If it be made to appear that extradition is 
sought with a view to try or punish the person demanded 
for an offence of a political character, surrender shall not 
take place, nor shall any person surrendered be tried or 
punished for any political offence committed previously 
to his extradition, nor for any offence other than that for 
which the extradition was granted ; nor shall the surrender 
of any person be demanded for an offence committed 
prior to the date at which this convention shall take 
effect. 

An attempt against the life of the head of either 
Government or against that of any member of his family, 
when such attempt comprises the act either of murder, of 
assassination, or of poisoning, or of accessoryship there- 
to, shall not be considered a political offence or an act 
considered with such an offence. 


Art. 4. The contracting parties shall not be required 
to deliver up their own citizens or subjects in virtue of the 
stipulations of the present convention. 

Arr. 5. Ifthe person demanded be held for trial in 
the country on which the demand is made it shall be 
optional to the latter to grant extradition or to proceed 
with the trial; provided, that, unless the trial shall be for 
the crime for which the fugitive is claimed, the delay 
shall not prevent ultimate extradition. 

Art. 6. Requisition for the surrender of fugitives 
from justice, accused or convicted of any of the crimes or 
offences hereinbefore mentioned, shall be made by the 
diplomatic agent of the demanding Government. In 
case of absence of such agent, either from the country 
or from the seat of Government, such requisitions may 
be made by the superior consular office. 

When the person whose surrender is requested shall 
already have been convicted of the crime or offence for 
which extradition is demanded, the demand therefor shall 
be accompanied by the copy of the judgment of the court 
that pronounced the sentence, bearing the seal of said 
court. The signature of the Judge thereof shall be 
authenticated by the proper executive officer of the 
demanding Government, whose official character shall 
in turn be attested by the diplomatic agent or superior 
consular office of the Government on which the demand 
is made. When the person whose surrender is asked 
shall merely be charged with the commission of an 
extraditable crime or offence the application for extradi- 
tion shall be accompanied by an authenticated copy of 


ing public, sovereign or Governmental acts. 


the warrant of arrest or of some other equivalent judicial 
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document issued by a judge or a magistrate duly author- 
ized to do so, and likewise by authenticated copies, 
depositions or declarations made by such magistrate, 
and setting forth the acts with which the fugitive is 
charged. 


Art. 7. It shall be lawful for any competent judicial 
authority of the United States upon production of a certi- 
ficate by the Secretary of State stating that request has 
been made by the Imperial Government of Russia for the 
provisional arrest of a person convicted or accused of the 
commission therein of a crime or offence extraditable 
under this convention, and upon complaint, duly made. 
that such crime or offence has been so committed, to 
issue his warrant for the apprehension of such person. 
But if the formal requisition for surrender, with the 
formal proofs hereinbefore mentioned, be not made as 
aforesaid by the diplomatic agent of the demanding 
Government, or, in his absence, by the competent 
consular officer, within forty days from the date of the 
commitment of the fugitive, the prisoner shall be dis- 
charged from custody, and the Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment will, upon the request of the Government of the 
United States transmitted through the diplomatic agent 
of the United States, or in his absence, through the 
competent consular officer, secure the provisional arrest 
of persons convicted or accused of the commission therein 
of crimes or offences extraditable under this convention. 
But if the formal requisition for surrender, with the 
formal proofs hereinbefore mentioned, be not made as 
aforesaid by the diplomatic agent of the demanding 
Government, or in his absence, by the competent consular 
officer, within forty days from the date of arrest of the 
fugitive, the pri-oner shall be discharged from custody. 


Arr. 8. Articles in the possession of the fugitive 
that have aided the commission of the crime or offence, 
and any article or property which was obtained through, 
the commission of the crime or offence charged, and also 
any other article that may serve to convict, shall, if the 
demand for extradition be granted, be delivered to the 
authorities of the demanding Government, even where, 
owing to the death or escape of the fugitive, extradition 
cannot take place. Such delivery shall also include 
articles of the character above mentioned which the 
fugitive may have concealed or deposited in the country 
of refuge and which may subsequently be found there. 
The rights of third parties to the above-mentioned articles 
shall, nevertheless, be duly respected, and they shall be 
returned to the owners free of expense after the conclusion 
of the case. The right of the Government on which the 
demand for extradition is made to temporarily retain 
such articles when they may be necessary for the insti- 
tution of criminal proceedings occasioned by the same act 
that has given rise to the demand for extradition, or by 
any other act, is admitted. 

Arr. 9. In case the person whose extradition is 
demanded under the present convention is also claimed 
by another Government, preference shall be given to the 
Government whose demand shall be earlier in point of 
time, provided the Government from which extradition 
is sought is not bound by treaty to give preference 
otherwise. 

Art. 10. The expense occasioned by the arrest, 
detention and transportation of persons whose extradi- 
tion is required shall be borne by the Government 
making the application. 


Arr. 11. The present convention shall be ratified, 
and the ratification shall be exchanged at St. Petersburg 
as soon as possible. It shall take effect on the 20th day 
after its promulgation in the manner prescribed by the 
laws in force in the territories of the contracting parties. 
It shall remain in force for six months after notice of its 
termination shall have been given by either of the con- 
tracting parties. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present convention, and have thereunto 
affixed the seals of their Governments. 

Done in duplicate at the city of Washington on the 28th 
day of March, 1887. 

T. F. Bayarp, 
C. Srruve, 
Rosen. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 
SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


The brute instincts and habits of the human race are 
yet mainly predominant, even in civilized and so-called 
Christian communities. Faith in physical force is every- 
where greater than in moral influence. Class interests 
and monopolies are still mighty factors in the government 
and intercourse of nations, The untiring and sleepless 
energy and activity of those who are directly interested 
in the maintenance and development of the military 
system have carried the modern world to the verge of 
disaster and rendered well-nigh intolerable the burdens of 
an armed Peace. The open and almost ostentatious 
magnifying of force which has been the habit of States- 
men and Rulers has not been relinquished. The rivalry 
of the great Powers in the increase of their armaments 
has lost none of its madness. The internal strifes and 
anxieties of nations— those between class and class, 
between labor and capital, for instance--are not lessening 
either in number or virulence. But, notwithstanding all 
this, there are everywhere signs of progress and encour- 
agement. 

There is a visible growth of Peace sentiment, and an 
expanding conviction both of the folly and wickedness of 
war, and also of the practicability and necessity of more 
effectual means of settling international and other dis- 
putes. There is manifestly, too, a rapid increase in the 
number of men and women who can see and feel, and 
who act on the conviction that the working out of the 
great Christian principles, though they may not be 
acknowledged as such, offers the only hope for the 
future of humanity. Apparently there never was a time 
in which men generally, and even politicians themselves, 
were so firmly convinced that there is only one effectual 
settlement of social and national difficulties—the just and 
righteous settlement—which is lasting and satisfactory. 
There is not only a growing feeling after, and a seeking 
for, this settlement, but there is a very solemn sense that 
it must be found, before, in any real and large and lasting 
form, Society can see even the beginnings of Peace. 
Military methods and the spirit of domination which they 
embody, are everywhere revealing their impotence as 
prominent factors in the life of humanity. Amidst all the 
social movements of the times, the experiments in the 
direction of concert and co-operation which constitute so 
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marked a feature everywhere, seem to declare that the 
principle of organization in which men have been trusting, 
and of which self is the centre, is, in the eyes of all, 
breaking down and revealing its helplessness as the main 
constituent — as the real bond — of Society. The soli- 
darity of the human race is being more and more recog- 
nized, and acted upon. It is perceived that, even as a 
matter of simple wisdom and of that expediency which 
takes into account the highest interests of humanity and 
the happiness of the greatest number, the principle, 
‘‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens’’ must be established 
in its true supremacy if there isto be any deliverance 
from the ceaseless strifes and desolations which recurrently 
vex and chastise the world; and that, as is frequently 
and soberly avowed even by some of the most prominent 
Statesmen, the golden rule of Christianity is the wisest 
and all sufficient principle of International Policy. 


WAR STILL AVERTED. 


The great European war, which has been feared for 
the last twenty years, is, through the good Providence of 
God, still averted. How to maintain the peace of 
Christendom in such a way as will admit of the relaxa- 
tion of national burdens is fast becoming the problem of 
the hour, and prominent men, from the Roman Pontiff 
downwards, are addressing themselves to the discussion 
of the problem and the advocacy of some immediate 
attempts towards its practical solution. 


LITERARY LEADERS. 


One of the most hopeful signs of progress is the atten- 
tion which is given to the subject of War and Peace by 
literary men and the leaders of thought and public opinion. 
It is a significant testimony to the onward march of the 
pacific sentiment that some of the foremost literary writers 
in the chief civilized nations of the world are lending 
their pens to the exposure and denunciation of war and, 
in most instances, to the hearty advocacy of Peace. 
Count Tolstoi, in Russia, whose expositions of Peace 
principles have been very thorough-going ; Bjérnsen, the 
greatest living poet of Scandinavia, both in his writings 
and by his personal advocacy ; the Baroness von Suttner, 
in Austria, whose book, Die Wujfen Nieder, has been 
given to the English public in an admirable translation, 
under the name of ‘‘ Lay down your arms;” Zola, whose 
** Downfall’’ has had at least four millions of readers in 
France; *‘ Ouida,” the popular novelist, and others, have 
lent powerful help to the Peace cause; while in our own 
country, the Bishop of Durham, one of the greatest of 
living theologians, and both a leader and an ornament of 
the Church to which he belongs, has repeatedly raised his 
voice in the most earnest and satisfactory manner on 
behalf of Peace, as based upon, and inculcated by, the 
precepts of the Divine Founder of Christianity. Among 
the works which have been issued from the Press in 
connection with our movement, two especially, on Inter- 
national Arbitration, deserve mention, written respective- 
ly by M. Ferdinand Dreyfus and Dr. Michel Revon, the 
latter clearly measuring the rise of literary and cultured 
opinion in favor of the question, inasmuch as it was 
awarded a prize by that select and distinguished body, 
the Institute of France. 


THE BEHRING SEA ARBITRATION. 


The most encouraging incident, however, of the year is 
the constitution of the Tribunal now sitting in Paris to 


adjudicate on the Behring Sea Fishery dispute, whose 
proceedings are day by day reported in the public press, 
like that of any ordinary Court of Justice, and are followed 
by earnest and reflecting readers with as much interest as 
the chronicle of a campaign. It is a striking object 
lesson. It is visible and conclusive proof of the practi- 
cability of that method of settling international difficulties 
which has been so long and so effectively advocated by 
this Society. ‘* The superficial public,” says a prominent 
journal, the Paris Figaro, ** considers this affair as only a 
diplomatic incident of secondary importance. Many 
serious minds, however, see in it a new step towards 
the acclimatizing of Arbitration in international matters. 
It awakens the hope that modern Governments, pene- 
trated by the principles of civilization, which have made 
so much progress in our century, will carry their disputes 
henceforth before supreme Judges chosen by themselves, 
and will cease to exhaust themselves by preparations for 
sanguinary wars which are always suspended over their 
heads. Then would the world become a paradise.” 


FRESH INSTANCES OF ARBITRATION. 


Among the fresh instances of recourse to this method 
of settlement, which mark the past year, may be mentioned 
the appointment of two Commissioners by Russia and 
Great Britain for the settlement of a frontier dispute in 
Afghanistan ; the settlement of a frontier dispute between 
Venezuela and Colombia by the arbitral decision of Spain ; 
the reference of whatis known as the Fabiani Case, which 
is in dispute between the Governments of France and 
Venezuela, to the adjudication of the President of the 
Swiss Confederation ; the submission of the claims of the 
Peruvian Bondholders, which are a subject of dispute 
between Chile and Bolivia, to the Arbitration of the 
President of the Federal Supreme Court of Justice in 
Switzerland; the signing of an agreement at Santiago, 
Chile, between the representatives of Chile and the Argen- 
tine Republic for the settlement by Arbitration of certain 
frontier difficulties between these two countries; and, if 
the rumor said to be current in foreign official circles at 
Lisbon is to be credited, Lord Rosebery has intimated his 
intention of proposing that the Anglo-Portuguese Delimi- 
tation dispute in South East Africa shall be submitted to 
Arbitration. 

These may be termed minor cases of dispute, but the 
wise words of Baron de Courcel, in his Presidential address 
to the Behring Sea Arbitration Tribunal in Paris last 
month, apply to these as much as to any similar cases : 

‘* No aspiration,” he said, ‘‘is more ideal, no effort 
more noble, than the endeavor to effect the gradual 
abolition of the custom of resorting to brute force fur the 
settlement of the differences between nations. Every 
arbitration affords fresh proof of the practicability of what 
was so lately regarded as merely an idle dream.” 


COMMERCIAL ARBITRATIONS. 


Outside the sphere of international politics there is felt 
the need of some Arbitral Tribunal, some effective method 
of preventing or staying the conflicts which involve suffer- 
ing and the loss of material resources and of time and 
energy, which constitute life, even when they are unat- 
tended by actual bloodshed. And the Committee have 
observed with pleasure, as lying not altogether outside 
the objects of the Society, the institution of Arbitration 
Courts in London and other great cities. for the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes, and also the more frequent 
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recourse to Arbitration for the prevention of Strikes and 
of similar complications which arise and are so disastrous 
to all concerned. 


ELECTION EFFORTS. 


Soon after our Annual Meeting came the General Elec- 
tion, when, as foreshadowed in the last Report, a special 
effort was made to interest the Electors of the United 
Kingdom in the question of Peace and War, and to elicit 
an expression of opinion from the various candidates. 

An address to the electors was issued by the Committee 
and distributed in very large numbers, both in the form 
of leaflets for personal distribution and of placards, in 
large type, for wall-posting. A similar address was also 
issued by the Manchester Auxiliary and very extensively 
circulated. The Committee’s address was accompanied 
by a number of striking and stirring appeals on The 
Duty of Electors, Avowals of Military Waste, Who 
Holds the Nation’s Purse Strings? Who Votes the 
Nation’s Money? Armament and Disarmament, The 
Army Reserve and the Labor Market. 

About four hundred thousand copies of these were dis- 
tributed among the electors. A series of questions to be 
addressed to candidates was also prepared, and printed 
copies were sent to our representatives and helpers in the 
various constituencies throughout the Kingdom. The 
peace question was thus brought prominently before can- 
didates and electors. Many valuable expressions of 
opinion and adherence were elicited from the former, and 
very general testimony came to hand as to the influence 
which was thus exercised among the latter. It was 
undoubtedly a good opportunity well and effectively used. 


3ENERAL PETITIONING. 


In conjunction with other societies, a special and stren- 
uous effort has been made to carry out a resolution of the 
Berne Peace Congress in favor of peace. Representatives 
of the various British Peace Societies met in conference, 
in Decemler last, in order to give effect to that resolution. 
It was resolved to take up the proposal heartily, and to 
confine the general petition (a form of which was adopted) 
to the invitation which had been extended to the Govern- 
ment of this country by the President of the United 
States to conclude a permanent treaty of arbitration with 
America, which it was understood would be shortly 
broaght before the House of Commons. Again, the co- 
operation of our friends throughout the country was 
solicited. Twenty thousand petition forms were dis- 
tributed, and very gratifying results were attained. 
Although not more than 716 petitions have been reported 
as actually presented to the House of Commons (114 of 
which were signed on behalf of public gatherings), with 
a total number of 78,250 signatures, the obtaining of 
these signatures awakened a great deal of interest in the 
question, and evoked a great deal of sympathy. Among 
them were the names of some of the most influential 
inhabitants of the towns, or districts, from which they 
were sent. 

EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS. 


The ordinary work of the Society, in its public advocacy 
of the peace question, has been pursued with increased 
activity. This is, in many respects, the most important 
part of its operations. For, however attractive may be 
some more prominent forms of service, they must all rest 
upon a steady, persistent creation and education of 


public opinion. Political action is possible only as it is 
backed and inspired by popular sentiment. The primary 
effort in any real propagandism must be to evoke and 
direct the public conviction and enthusiasm which will be 
its inspiration and strength. 


“ALL IS FAIR IN WAR AS IN LOVE.” 


BY MRS. E. E. HORNIBROOK. 
“ All is fair, as in love, so in war,” 
So sang to himself a jolly tar, 
Not on a noble, high ship of old, 
But a modern ram, as we are told, 
A thing that goes right under the sea, 
Built only for death and misery. 


For years and years was the thing a thought 
Before it was to perfection brought, 

And long it was ere its steel-clad nose 
Could carry destruction to its foes, 

And the ram, while keeping water-tight, 
Could sink in the ocean out of sight. 


I wonder if, in some dreadful hour, 

When it proves to the world its warlike pow'r, 
O’er the work it did beneath the deep 

Shall women be found to mourn and weep, 
And wish its famous constructor far 

From holding all fair in the art of war. 


The gunners the great field-piece surround 
As it is borne to the battle ground ; 

Where can it command the finest range, 
This mighty weapon, of force so strange 
That it can blow with its lurid breath 
Brave men right into the jaws of death ? 


Modern improvements (2?) and talents bent 
On new modes of killing, all intent, 

Guns that can send the fullest volley; — 
Oh, worse than waste and more than folly! 
Money and time, with an aching brain, 
For wholesale slaughter and living pain. 


I wonder when such men come to die, 

And their record is gone up on high, 

Wil) this plea stand in the land afar— 
“ All things were fair in the art of war” ? 

Or will war itself look fair or grim 

In a dawning light as earth grows dim ? 


SUCCESS OF ARBITRATION. 


The following list of cases in which important difficul- 
ties between nations have been settled by arbitration is 
abundant proof of the practicability of this means of ad- 
justing international disputes and of its infinite superi- 
ority over war. In these instances the trouble has not 
only been quickly and inexpensively settled, but also set- 
tled for all time. No war has ever risen over one of 
these decisions of an arbitral court, in all except two or 
three instances the decision has been cheerfully accepted 
by the unsuccessful nation, and instead of deepening ani- 
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mosities and jealousies as war does, these settlements 
have brought the countries into much more friendly rela- 
tions. The list is sufficiently long to show that arbitra- 
tion has in less than a century become the rule for the 
adjustment of differences between civilized countries. 
The United States has been a party to nearly one-half 
of these cases. 

1. Arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain in 1816, about St. Croix River and the Lake 
Boundaries. Referred to three Commissioners. Conclu- 
sion accepted by both sides. 

2. The United States and Great Britain in 1818, about 
obligations to restore slaves in the possession of the Brit- 
ish at the time of the ratification of the Treaty of Ghent, 
etc. Referred to the Emperor of Russia, whose decision 
was given in favor of America. Great Britain event- 
ually agreed to pay $1,204,000. 

3. The United States and Spainin 1819, respecting ex- 
cesses committed during war by subjects of either nation. 
Referred to a Commission, which was afterwards super- 
seded by the cession of Florida to the United States. 

4. The United States and Great Britain in 1827, about 
the northeastern boundary of the United States. Re- 
ferred to the King of the Netherlands. ‘The award was 
not accepted by the United States, and the matter was 
afterwards settled by a compromise. 

5. The United States and Denmark in 1830. 

6. France and Great Britain in 1835. Portendic claim, 
i.e., claim for injuries sustained by British merchants in 
consequence of the absence of any notification of the 
blockade of the Portendic coast of Morocco by France. 
Referred to the King of Prussia. France adjudged to 
pay 42,000 francs. 

7. France and Mexico in 1839. Mutual claims, arising 
outofawar. Referred to the English Sovereign, who 
decided that both claims were invalid. 

8. The United States and Mexico in 1839. Claims by 
citizens of the United States on the Government of 
Mexico. Referred to four Commissioners, and, failing 
their agreement, to the King of Prussia. Decided in 
favor of the United States. 

9. The United States and Portugal in 1851, violation 
of territory in the case of the ship ‘* General Armstrong.” 
Referred to the Emperor of the French, who decided 
that the Portuguese Government was not responsible for 
what had taken place. 

10. The United States and Great Britain in 1853. 
Claim for value of slaves who captured the ship ‘*Creole”’ 
and sailed to a British port, where they were liberated. 
Referred to a Commission, with Mr. Joshua Bates, of 
London, as umpire. American claims judged to be well 
founded. 

11. The United States and New Granada in 1857. 

12. The United States and Chile in 1858. Claim of 
compensation for silver bars and coin taken by a Chilean 
admiral from an American citizen. Referred to the 
King of the Belgians, whose award sustained the Ameri- 
can claims. 

13. The United States and Paraguay in 1859. Re- 
ferred to a Commission, whose award was duly given. 

14. The United States and Costa Rica in 1860. 
Pecuniary claims. Referred to a Commission. 
15. The United States and New Granada. 

claims. Referred to a Commission. 


Pecuniary 


16. Great Britain and Brazil in 1863. Imprisonment 
of British naval officers. Referred to the King of the 
Belgians, Leopold I., who decided that the action of 
Brazil was justified by the circumstances. 

17. The United States and Peru in 1863. Alleged 
illegal capture of ships. Referred in one instance to the 
King of the Belgians, and in another to a Commission. 

18. The United States and Great Britain in 1863, 
about the Hudson’s Bay and Puget’s Sound claims. Re- 
ferred to two arbitrators, Hon. John Rose, of Canada, 
and ex-Judge Alexander Johnson, of New York, who 
awarded $450,000 to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
$200,000 to the Puget’s Sound Company. 

19. Great Britain and Peru in 1864. The Senate of 
Hamburg arbitrated on claims for compensation on ac- 
count of the alleged false imprisonment and banishment 
from Peru of a British subject, and decided that the 
claim was based upon a partial and exaggerated state- 
ment, and was entirely inadmissible. 

20. The United States and Ecuador in 1864. Referred 
to a citizen of each State (Ecuador and Colombia), who, 
with an umpire or arbitrator, should undertake ‘‘ the 
mutual adjustment of claims,” which was done success- 
fully. 

21. The United States and Venezuela in 1866. Claims 
by citizens of the Unitcd States against the Government 
of Venezuela. Referred to a Commission. Award in 
favor of the former. 

22. France and Prussia in 1867. Question of Luxem- 
burg. Submitted to a Conference of the Great Powers, 
which met in London. Luxemburg neutralized. 

23. Turkey and Greece in 1867. Conference of Great 
Powers. Award accepted by Greece. 

24. The United States and Mexico in 1868. Mutual 
claims for compensatioa for injuries inflicted by raiders 
on the frontier. Referred to the British Minister at 
Washington, who decided in favor of the Unite States. 

25. The United States and Peru in 1868. 

26. The United States and Peru in 1869. 
the King of the Belgians. 

27. The United States and Brazil in 1870. 

28. Great Britain and Portugal in 1870. Rival claims 
to the sovereignty over the island of Bulama. Referred 
to the President of the United States, whose award was 
in favor of Portugal. 

29. The United States and Spain in 1871. 

30. The United States and Great Britain on the 
‘* Alabama,” in 1871. Referred to a High Commission, 
which awarded $15,000,000 (£3,000,000) to the United 
States. 

31. The United States and Great Britain in 1871, 
about sundry claims arising out of the War of Secession. 
Referred to a mixed Commission, which adjudged that 
the United States should pay £386,000 to Great Britain. 

32. The United States and Great Britain (the San Juan 
dispute) in 1871. Referred tothe Emperor of Germany, 
whose award sustained the American claim. 

33. The United States and Great Britain (about Nova 
Scotia Fisheries) in 1871. Referred to three Commis- 
sioners, Sir Alexander Galt, Mr. Ensign H. Kellogg, and 
Mr. Maurice Delford, who awarded $5,000,000 (£1,000,- 
000) to Great Britain. 

34. Japan and Peru in 1872. 


Referred to 


Seizure of the Brazilian 
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barque ‘‘ Maria Sury,’”’ engaged in the Coolie trade, and 
the liberation of those on board. Referred to the Em- 
peror of Russia, whose decision was in favor of Japan. 


35. Great Britain and Brazil in 1873. Dundonald 
claims. Referred to United States and Italian Ministers 
at Rio. Gross amount of award against Brazilian Govern- 
ment, nearly £40,000. 


36. Italy and Switzerland in 1874. Disputed boun- 
dary. Referred to Hon. P. Marsh, the United States 
Minister at Rome, who decided in favor of Italy. 

37. Great Britain and Portugal (about Delagoa Bay) 
in 1875. Referred to the President of the French Repub- 
lic, who decided that the Portuguese title was established. 

38. China and Japan in 1874. Murder of Japanese 
citizens in the Island of Formosa. Referred to Sir 
Thomas Francis Wade, the British Minister in Japan, who 
awarded a pecuniary indemnity to be paid by China. 

39. Persia and Afghanistan (Seistan boundary) in 
1874. Referred to two British officers, General Golds- 
mid and General Pollock, by whom it was brought to a 
successful conclusion. 

40. Great Britain and Liberia in 1879. 

41. China and Japan in 1879. The Loochoo contro- 
versy. Annexation of that Island by Japan. Referred to 
ex-President Grant, of the U. S. A. 

42. The United States and Spain in 1879. Claims to 
indemnity for injuries inflicted on American citizens dur- 
ing the Cuban insurrection. Referred to Mr. Albert 
Klaeer, the Italian Minister at Washington. 

43. The United States and France in 1880. Claims of 
compensation for injuries sustained by subjects of either 
Power during the wars of 1863 and 1870. Referred to 
three Commissioners. 

44. France and Nicaragua in 1880. Alleged illegal 
seizure of a French ship (‘* The Pharos”) laden with 
arms, for the use of the revolutionary party in Nicaragua. 
Referred to the French Court of Cassation (Appeal), 
which had been selected by Nicaragua, and which ad- 
judged that State to pay 42,000 francs with interest. 

45. Chile and Colombia in 1880. Dispute relative to 
the transportation of arms for Peru across the Isthmus of 
Panama. Referred to the President of the United States. 

46. The United States and Costa Rica in 1881. 

47. Great Britain and Nicaragua in 1881. As to the 
sovereignty over the Mosquito Indians. Referred in 
1879 to the Emperor of Austria. Award in favor of 
Great Britain. 

48. Chile and the Argentine Republic (about the Straits 
of Magellan and their land boundaries) in 1881. Re- 
ferred to the United States Ministers by those countries. 
Boundaries settled, Straits of Magellan neutralized. 

49. Holland and Hayti in 1882. Alleged illegal cap- 
ture of a Dutch ship. Referred to the President of the 
French Republic. 

50. Turkey and Greece in 1882. Question of territory. 
Settled by Arbitration of the Great Powers. Thessaly 
ceded to Greece. 

51. The United States and Hayti in 1884. 

52. Great Britain and Chile, 1884 (about damages in- 
curred by their subjects in the war between Chile and 
Peru). Referred to a Commission consisting of three 
members, one to be nominated by the Emperor of Brazil. 


53. France and Chile. Similar claims. Referred toa 


similar Commission. 

54. Italy and Chile. Similar claims. 

55. Great Britain and‘ Russia in 1885. 
dary. Referred to a Commission. 

56. The United States and Spain in 1885. The seizure 
of a ship (** Masonic ’’) for alleged smuggling. Referred 
to the Italian Minister, Baron Blanc. Award of $51,600 
to United States. 

57. Great Britain and Germany in 1885 (about land 
claims of German subjects in Fiji). Referred to two 
Commissioners. Award to Germany, £10,620. 

58. Germany and Spain in 1885 (about the Caroline 
Islands). Referred to the Pope, whose proposals were 
acceptable to both Powers. 

59. In 1887, Arbitration by the Administrator of Brit- 
ish Bechuanaland, represented by Captain Goold Adams, 
between two African nations—the Bakwena and Bamang- 
wato—about rights to certain wells. Award to the effect 
that the wells should be equally divided accepted by both. 

60. In 1887, between Great Britain and Spain, in 
reference to a marine collision. Referred to the Italian 
Government. 

61. In 1888, a dispute between Italy and Colombia also 
in reference to a marine collision was adjudicated by a 
reference to the Spanish Government as arbitrator. 
Award in favor of Italy. 

62. In 1888, a Joint Commission was appointed on the 
Fisheries Question, between Great Britain, Canada and 
the United States. The Commission successfully com- 
pleted its work and gave its award, but, by a strictly 
party vote and by a narrow majority, the American Sen- 
ate refused to ratify its decision. 

63. Between the United States and Morocco in 1888+ 
Italy arbitrating. 

64. Between Portugal and Morocco in 1888. 
to the Arbitration of France. 

65. Between Holland and France in 1889, in regard to 
boundaries in Cayenne and Surinam. Referred to the 
decision of the Czar of Russia, whose award was given in 
1891 in favor of Holland, but without prejudice to rights 
of French citizens. 

66. Between Denmark and the United States in 1889, 
in reference to the seizure of certain American ships at 
St. Thomas, in the West Indies. Settled by the arbitra- 
tion of Sir Edward Monson, the British Ambassador at 
Athens, whose award was givento —_ark. 

67. In 1889, between Nicaragua ar Rica. 
ferred to President Cleveland of the United States. 

68. In 1889, between Brazil and La Plata. Referred 
to President Harrison of the United States on a question 
of boundary, whose decision was accepted. 

69. In 1890, between Great Britain and Portugal as to 
the Delagoa Bay Railway. Referred to Swiss arbitrators. 
(Still pending. ) 

70. In 1890, between Great Britain and Germany in 
regard to the Island of Lamu, on the East Coast of Africa. 
Referred to Baron Lamberment, a Belgian Minister of 
State. Award accepted by both Governments and pub- 
lished with their consent. 

71. In 1890, between Great Britain and France in ref- 
erence to territories, protectorates and spheres of influ- 
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THE CHICAGO PEACE CONGRESS. 


The program for the Peace Congress on the 14th-20th 
of August is nearing completion. Some of the persons 
with whom the committee are in communication as to 
papers, etc., have not yet given a decisive answer. We 
give however a little synopsis of the arrangements to date, 
for the benefit of those desiring information. 

The name of the president of the Congress we cannot 
yet announce with certainty. Hon. Josiah Quincy, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, Robert Treat Paine, Hodgson 
Pratt, Esq., Alfred H. Love and others will act as vice- 
presidents. 

Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth of the Youth’s Companion 
will recd the opening poem. Other poems will be read 
during the course of the Congress by ‘* Bessie Beach,” of 
Washington, and by Marie Louise Eve, of Augusta, 
Georgia. 

On the origin, principles and work of peace societies 
papers will be read by Dr. W. Evans Darby and William 
C. Braithwaite, Esq., of London, and by Mr. Elie Ducom- 
mun, secretary of the International Peace Bureau at Berne. 
The latter will give an account of the origin and develop- 
ment of peace congresses and conferences and of the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau. 

On the Economic Aspects of War, papers will be read 
by Angelo Mazzoleni of Milan, Italy, by Dr. Adolf 
Richter, of Pforzheim, Germany, and probably also by 
Frédéric Passy, of Paris, and by Dr. Franz Wirth, of 
Frankfort, Germany. 

The topic ‘* Woman and War” will be treated in 
papers by Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant, of London, Mrs. 
Amanda Deyo, of Scranton, Pa., Mrs. Edward Roby, of 
Chicago, and probably also by the Baroness Von Suttner, 
of Vienna, Austria. 

The most important topic to receive attention at the 
Congress will be that of an international tribunal of arbi- 
tration. A plan for such a tribunal is being prepared by 
Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, William Allen Butler, Esq., and 
Cephas Brainerd, Esq , all well-known jurists of New 
York. A paper on the same subject will be read pre- 
pared by Sir Edmond Hornby, of London, supplementary 
to and explanatory of his already published plan of an 
international tribunal. This paper will treat especially of 
the unsatisfactory character of tribunals created for 
special cases. General Charles H. Howard, of Chicago, 


will give the military man’s view of arbitration. 

Hon. William E. Curtis, late Chief of the Bureau of 
American Republics, will read a paper on the Results of 
the Pan-American Congress of 1890, 


Sr. Don Nicanor 
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Bolet Peraza, of Venezuela, and Sr. Don Manuel M. 
Peralta, of Costa Rica, both of whom were members of 
the Pan-American Conference, have consented to be 
present and speak on the subject. Other members of the 
Pan-American Conference have been invited to take part 
in the discussion, but have not yet replied. 

On the ‘Fraternal Union of Peoples” we have the 
promise of a paper by Hodgson Pratt, President of the 
International Arbitration and Peace Association of 
London. 

E. T. Moneta, President of the Lombard Peace Union, 
Italy, has promised to read a paper but has not yet 
given the subject, so has also Hon. John W. Hoyt, of 
Washington. 

Dr. Philip S. Moxom, of Boston, will be one of the 
speakers, at the Sabbath morning meeting, on the moral 
and religious aspects of the peace movement. 

Some parts of the program are not yet completed, but 
will be soon. There will be discussion in short ad- 
dresses of all the topics introduced. Various questions 
connected with the peace propaganda in schools, in the 
press, etc., will be discussed in sectional meetings or 
special conferences. One of the most important of the 
special meetings will be an ecclesiastical conference in 
reference to a petition from the various Christian bodies 
of the world to governments in behalf of arbitration. 
This conference will be called by Rev. W. A. Campbell, 
D. D., of Richmond, Va., and will meet on Wednesday, 
the 16th of August. 

Many persons who have been invited to take part in 
the exercises have declined on account of other arrange- 
ments for August, but nearly all have expressed their 
deep sympathy with the movement. The prospects for a 
large and interesting Congress are growing more en- 
couraging every day as the time for the meeting 
approaches. It is to be hoped that the friends of peace 
will sufficiently see the importance of the occasion not to 
let any ordinary circumstance keep them away from the 
Congress. 


THE SITUATION IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Central America, situated between Mexico on the 
northwest and the isthmus of Panama at the other ex- 
tremity, consists of the republics of Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and a small 
strip of land known as British Honduras. ‘The area of 
the entire country is a little less than two hundred thou- 
sand square miles, or about four times that of the State 
of New York. This territory fell into the power of the 
Spaniards soon after its discovery in 1502, and remained 
subject to the Spanish crown until 1821, when it revolted 
and some of the States connected themselves with Mex- 
ico. 

The efforts of these Central American States after 
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union and peace among themselves have lasted up to the 
present time, but without any permanent success. In 
1823, they formed the Central American Confederation, 
which lasted till 1839, when Honduras and Nicaragua 
withdrew followed by Costa Rica in 1840, and Guatemala 
in 1847. In 1872, a Central American Union was formed 
by Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras and San Salvador, 
for the purpose of securing peace among the States and 
to each a republican form of government. This union 
provided for a Congress to make the necessary laws for 
securing the ends aimed at. Republican government has 
been maintained, but the peace for which they have been 
striving has been broken by various misunderstandings 
and quarrels between the States, until at last the country 
is reduced to a very deplorable condition. 

Last year a treaty of peace and friendship was drafted 
by the Central American Diet which met in the capital of 
San Salvador. This treaty was signed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador and Nica- 
ragua, the representative from Costa Rica protesting. 
This treaty has just been rejected by the Congress and 
Executive of Guatemala by a nearly unanimous vote, for 
reasons which are not known. Great excitement is said 
to prevail in San Salvador where it is thought that Guate- 
mala intends to invade and attempt to annex Honduras 
and perhaps Salvador. Secret messengers have been sent 
to the other States asking for co-operation or neutrality 
in case of such an attempt by Guatemala. The Congress 
of San Salvador hus been called to meet in extra session 
to discuss the situation. 

In view of possible hostilities at an early day business 
is nearly completely paralyzed in Salvador. Only the 
necessities of life are bought and sold. Flour has gone 
up to sixteen dollars a barrel in gold, and imports are 
greatly diminished. 

The trouble in these States of Central America, as in 
some of the South American republics, is a very radical 
one. There is no doubt that the desire for liberty and 
for peace and union is, on the part of many from all the 
republics, genuine. Monarchical government would not 
be tolerated. But liberty becomes almost another name 
for lawlessness when it is made the excuse for all sorts of 
selfish ambition and schemes for political power and abuse 
of political position. This is the situation in Central Amer- 
ica, so far as we can read it. The country is cursed with 
adventurers. Some of these get into power and others 
are jealous of them and plot their overthrow. The people 
are not strong enough in enlightenment and particularly 
in moral sentiment to rid themselves of these schemers. 
Indeed, many of them have the same spirit and are ready 
to follow any ambitious leader who makes plenty of prom- 
ises. The efforts made for free government, for peace 
and union are praiseworthy, but they will bear no perma- 
nent fruit until they are directed by righteousness and by 
a self-sacrificing desire for the good of others. The root 


of jealousy and of strife, a selfish and evil spirit, remain- 
ing, distraction and discord will continually be coming to 
the surface. Peace is the fruit of righteousness, self- 
control, love of one’s neighbor and respect for his rights. 
This the Central Americans will some day learn, after 
having seen their countries rent with civil strife, their 
business prostrated and the schemes of selfish adventur- 
ers one after another come to naught. 


SINKING OF THE VICTORIA. 

While the British war fleet in the Mediterranean was 
mancuvring off Tripoli on the 23d ult., the Victoria was 
run into by the Camperdown and sank almost immediately, 
carrying down nearly 400 officers and men. This is 
one of the greatest disasters with which the British navy 
has recently met. 

The Victoria was one of the largest and best con- 
structed of the ships of the navy. She was built in 1887 
at acost of three and a half millions of dollars. She was 
a 12,000 horse power vessel with a displacement of 10,470 
tons. She was protected with armor 18 inches thick. 
She carried 44 guns, one of which was a 29-ton gun and 
two 11l-ton guns. She hada powerful ram and eight 
torpedo tubes. 

When the Camperdown struck her, nearly at right 
angles, a great hole was torn in her steel-covered side, 
the water rushed in in torrents, and before the bulkheads 
could be closed she turned to one side, was almost in- 
stantly capsized by the enormous weight of her big guns, 
etc., and went to the bottom with more than half of all 
on board. 

It is an appalling disaster and one that could scarcely 
have happened to any vessel except one of these 
new and supposedly nearly indestructible warships. It 
seems from this event that these ships are really death 
traps, instead of protecting fortresses. The heavy steel 
plating is no protection against the ponderous beaks of 
hostile vessels, a well aimed blow of which in an engage- 
ment would be more destructive than the firing of the big 
guns or the exploding of the torpedoes. The features of 
these ships which had been so much praised as protective 
in the highest degree are proved by this accident to be 
elements of very great danger. The immense quantities 
of metal put into them make the dividing line between 
safety and danger a very narrow one. It is almost 
certaia that in an actual engagement more lives would be 
sacrificed through the perils of the ships themselves than 
from the fighting. 

It is to be hoped that the English people and all others 
will open their eyes to the folly of proceeding any further 
along this line of warship building. These huge mon- 
sters of the deep are out of all harmony with our time. 
They represent a spirit that is dying out. The English 
are paying heavily for their unwisdom, for others of their 
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ships have previously gone to wreck in storms. The 
British navy has lost seventy vessels in fifty years. Eng- 
land’s boast that she has the biggest and best equipped 
navy in the world is not at all to her credit. It is a 
striking proof that the barbarism of the past which beat 
down its foes with bludgeons and clumsy swords still 
exists in her borders, encircling it-elf in steel plate and 
arming itself with hundred-ton guns. 

This event is leading many of the military men to say 
that no more such ships should be built, that smaller 
vessels are better. From their standpoint this is proba- 
bly true. But it would be much better still to build none 
at all. If England would break up her navy, strip off 
all the steel plate from her warships, dismount her big 
guns and recast them into anchors, plows and shovels, she 
would be much safer in every way than she is to-day. 
Every nation would respect her and would hasten to 
follow her example. This, instead of being unreasonable 
and utopian, is simply what is demanded of her by the 
civilization of the time, in which she has such a leading 
share. It is also what she will one day do. She ought 
to commence it at once, and not sacrifice another 400 of 
her citizens to an inexcusable folly. 

The heart of England has been universally moved to 
grief at the swift death that came to these men. Is it 
possible that this same heart could in this Christian day 
be moved to wild rejoicing if an enemy’s ship should be 
hurled by one of her own steel-clad beaks to the bottom 
of the ocean, carrying down 400 Russias or Frenchmen 
with it? 


BE FAIR TOWARDS THE FAIR. 


It has been opened on Sundays. Of this we are 
heartily sorry. We had hoped that the legal aspects of 
the case were such that the Court of Appeals would 
sustain the injunction closing the grounds on the 
Lord’s day. But it seems they were not. So the Expo- 
sition is likely to be open every Sunday till November. 
We think that the course which the Local Directory, 
supported by the National Commissioners, have taken 
is a great blunder, morally and financially. We put 
morally first because that aspect of the case is above all 
others. In our judgment, it is a great mistake financially 
also. The Sunday attendance has been not over half as 
large as the advocates of Sunday opening had expected. 
It will almost certainly grow less rather than greater, as 
soon as the Sunday visitors in the neighborhood of 
Chicago have made their visit. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the management will lose much more than they 
will gain by the opening. This loss will probably amount 
to several millions. The number who will stay away on 
account of what they justly consider an aggravated case 
of violation of the Sabbath is certainly large. These are 


mostly persons who would have remained several days at 
the Fair and added largely to its income. 

With the feelings and convictions of these we have 
great sympathy, though we do not personally see the 
justness of their reasoning when they claim that every 
Christian, to be consistent, should stay away from the 
Fair entirely. The same reasoning consistently carried 
out would make it impossible for any Christian ever to 
use a railway train in this country. 

But what we started to say was that we hoped all these 
Christians will do their Christian duty in a Christian way. 
Indiscriminate evil-speaking of the Fair is wrong. Many 
of the Exhibits are closed. Those of the Government 
and of many of the States and many private ones, for 
example. The Sabbath is observed by a large section of 
those who are in the Exposition. 

Furthermore, not everybody connected with the build- 
ings and grounds nor with Chicago is a scoundrel and 
a **fleecer.”” The statements which we see in some 
religious journals that you can not live in Chicago, or see 
the Exposition without paying exorbitant sums of money 
is simply untrue. We have just returned from the place 
ourselves, and venture to say that any man may visit the 
Fair every day in the week and see all that heart could 
wish and not pay a cent beyond his gate fee. A good 
lunch can be had on the grounds for half a dollar or less, 
and a good drink of water for one cent and under. A man 
may empty his pocket book very easily, but he need not 
do it if he have a reasonable amount of good sense. 

Let us be fair towards the Fair, and remember that 
false statement even when made for a good purpose is 
always unworthy of a Christian. 


‘** ANGLO-AMERICAN REUNION.” 


Andrew Carnegie has a remarkable article in the June 
number of the North American Review entitled ‘- A Look 
Ahead.” Itis to be the closing chapter of the revised 
edition of his ‘‘ Triumphant Democracy.” But for its 
connection with the rest of the book it might better have 
been entitled ‘* Anglo-American Reunion,” for that is the 
real subject of the paper. 

Mr. Carnegie ventures in this article to predict the 
ultimate reunion of all English-speaking peoples in some 
sort of a political federation like that now existing between 
the different States of our Union. He not only prophesies 
that this is certain to take place but pleads for it on six 
important grounds. First, there is the race kinship and 
resemblance in language, literature, religion and law, with 
the resulting tendency to draw together. Secondly, he 
argues that ‘* oceans no longer constitute barriers between 
nations.” America and England are now very near to 
each other. In the third place, ‘‘ the telegraph connecting 
London, . . . New York, etc., bringing all into instanta- 
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neous communicat’on, is the most important factor in 
rendering political reunions possible, aud I venture to say 
inevitable.” Fourthly, there is the defensive power of a 
race confederation. ‘* The new nation would dominate 
the world and banish from the earth its greatest stain— 
the murder of men by men. It would be the arbiter 
between nations, and enforce the peaceful settlement of 
all quarrels.” ‘he fifth ground urged by Mr. Carnegie is 
freedom of markets. This pvint is elucidated with great 
clearness and force over nearly four pages of the North 
American Review, all of which must be read in order to see 
the strength of the position taken. Lastly, he claims that 
reunion would have a powerful influence in producing 
great men by opening to the individual citizen wide 
opportunities of ‘* dealing with great affairs.” 

The position and feelings of the various parts of the 
English-speaking world towards reunion are then exam- 
ined Canada would favor reunion. The American 
Union, which is constantly adding States, would hail with 
enthusiasm the reunion idea. ‘ No idea yet promulgated 
since the formation of union would create such unalloyed 
satisfaction. It would sweep the country.” Then follow 
reasons why Great Brita‘n could be brought ultimately to 
accept the idea. ‘* The Greater Union would be one in 
which, although she could not be all-powerful, yet she 
would undoubtedly be first, and regarded with all the def- 
erence due to age and motherhood.” 

The whole article deserves wide attention. It is written 
in a lucid, scholarly way, and manifests a spirit of the 
highest order. Not only do we sympathize deeply with 
the views of the writer, but our dream goes beyond his. 
Not only will ‘“‘the British-American Union” some day 
become a fact, but also a ** United States of the Worl:l,” 
in which humanity will legislate for itself in reference to 
all the great interests which it holds in common. This 
day is farther off, but it is none the less certain to come. 
If fifty millions of people spread over a vast territory can 
live in union and organize and carry on a government 
suited to their needs, no reason can be given why 
1,500,000,000 can not do the same thing. 


THE BORDEN MURDER TRIAL. 


The Fall River Borden murder trial, which closed on the 
20th of June with the acquittal of Lizzie Borden by a 
unanimous vote of the twelve jurors, will be set down 
among the most extraordinary in the annals of criminal 
cases. It has illustrated the worst and the best features 
of our system of justice as few trials have ever done. The 
necessity of armsting on suspicion and circumstantial 
evidence alone, imposed by the interests of law and order, 
has in this case led to a criminal extreme of injustice, if, 
as the verdict says, Lizzie Borden is not guilty. 

The case was at the beginning and throughout a police 


case. They adopted early the theory that Lizzie Borden 
was guilty of the murder of her father and step-mother. 
They sought evidence to further corroborate this theory 
till other clues were given up. Things done quite 
naturally under the burden of the great crime committed 
in the house and under the suspicion fastened upon her, 
were interpreted into incriminating evidence. 

She was arrested, lodged in jail. The trial was put off 
month after month, in the hope that direct evidence 
might be found. The strain of a long trial had to be 
undergone, with the harrowing effects which only an 
astute lawyer is capable of producing. Public sentiment 
at first, if not wholly, was to a considerable extent 
against her, and though she has been triumphantly 
acquitted a certain suspicion and aversion will always 
remain in many minds, in spite of themselves, towards 
her. The strain on her physical and mental life has been 
such that she can never wholly recover from it. This is 
what we mean by the worst phases of our system of 
justice,—the possibility under ordinarily right forms of 
law of doing an irreparable injury to an innocent person. 

On the other hand the best features of the same 
system have been likewise eminently shown. When the 
case was tried impartially before an able court and care- 
fully sifted by a vigorous cross examination by one of the 
ablest and best men of the Massachusetts bar, every line 
of supposed damaging evidence fell through and the case 
went to the jury with not a particle of support for a judg- 
ment of guilty. This the jury were quick to see and 
their prompt and unanimous verdict did much to lighten 
the burden which the accused will always have to bear. 

Our courts of justice are not always, are not even fre- 
quently, courts of injustice, as is sometimes said. They 
have their delays, and their serious faults, but it is not 
often that an innocent person is declared guilty in them. 
They much oftener err on the side of mercy in letting the 
guilty go free than in condemning the innocent. 

As the trial of the case proceeded and no evidence of 
guilt appeared except the suspicions under which she was 
arrested, public sentiment went rapidly over to her side, 
and when the acquittal came it was not only approved but 
applauded with intense feeling. Judges and jurymen 
and lawyers do not often give way to such demonstrations 
of tenderness and approval as they did in this case, but 
their conduct when the verdict was announced is a grati- 
fying proof that human nature, with all its perversions 
and coldness and suspiciousness, is still keenly alive to 
justice and fairness, and is ready on occasion to rally 
nobly to the support of injured innocence. 

We do not undertake to say that we know that Lizzie 
Borden is innocent, nor dv we condemn those who still 
think she is guilty. The ‘‘mystery of iniquity” involved 
in a murder like this is enough to baffle all human thought. 
To account for her guilt, if guilty, taking into account 
her subsequent composed and womanly conduct through 
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the long imprisonment and trial, is as difficult a psychol- 
ogical problem as it is an intellectual one to explain how a 
murderer could have entered such a home in broad day- 
light, killed two persons without being discovered and 
have departed leaving no trace of himself behind. But at 
least it seems to us since the verdict of not guilty has been 
rendered after all the circumstances under which it was 
reached, that it is nothing more than fair that every 
one should consider her innocent and so treat her, if he 
should ever be thrown into contact with her. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Vice-president Stevenson, in closing an addre-s before 
the Illinois Press Association on Illinois Press Day at the 
World’s Fair, June 16th, made use of the following lan- 
guage : 

‘* As a citizen of this great State, I but voice the sen- 
timent of the Illinois Press Association, when I thank the 
representatives of other nations for their presence this 
day. Asan American, I voice the feelings of millions of 
my countrymen when I declare our profound gratitude to 
sister nations for their generous contributions to the grand 
consummation which our eyes now behold. 

‘*Ts it too much, Mr. President, to hope that chief 
among the potent results of the Columbian Exposition 
will be the humane and enlightened sentiment, national 
and international in character, looking to the substitution 
of peaceable arbitration for war in the adjustment of con- 
troversies between nations. May we not believe that in 
the not far distant future all nations will join in the 
acclaim * Peace on earth, good will to men,’ and that the 
nations will learn war no more forever.” 


The London Peace Society, 47 New Broad Street, E.C., 
has just held its annual meeting. ‘The work of the Soci- 
ety for the past year has been vigorous and widely ex- 
tended. No other of the many active and influential 
peace organizations now existing in different countries 
has done more during the past year to keep the standard 
of peace high in view and to push onthe ‘holy war’’ 
against the great crime of human hatred and strife than 
this the oldest of all such societies. It has watched with 
unsleeping eye the encroachments of militarism and has 
not failed to do its duty in opposing the enormous evil. 
It has given special attention during the year to the Eng- 
lish elections, distributing four hundred thousand copies 
of an address to the electors; to a general petition in be- 
half of a permanent treaty of arbitration with the United 
States ; to the securing of the more general observance of 
Peace Sunday ; to opposition to the mischievous develop- 
ment of the Boys’ Brigade, etc., etc. The Society has 
now connected with it twenty-two auxiliaries in different 
parts of Great Britain and on the continent. We quote 
on another page some parts of its annual report. 


We are glad to give place in this number to a letter 
from Mr. Simon W. Hanauer, of Frankfort, Germany, 
having reference to some strictures made in a previous 
issue of the ApvocaTe on some expressions of his, in an 
article recently published in Die Waffen Nieder, about 
the feeling in this country toward England. Though ex- 
plaining away one of the most offensive of his expressions, 
he reaffirms his main statement. We have nodoubt what- 
ever of his honesty and of his sincere wish in this way to 
promote the cause of peace, but we are just as certain 
still that he exaggerates the fact which he is employing 
for this purpose. What he says was much more true fif- 
teen or twenty years ago thanit is now. Changes in feel- 
ing are quite as rapid in our day as changes in other 
respects, and ten years, to take no longer a period, have 
wrought great changes in feeling both in this country and 
in England. To prove this, it is only necessary to cite 
the scene in the British House of Commons on the 16th 
ult., when Mr. Cremer brought forward his motion for a 
permanent treaty of arbitration with the United States, 
on which we comment elsewhere. We hope in our next 
number to print in full, or nearly so, a translation of Mr. 
Hanauer’s article in Die Waffen Nieder which he has 
kindly sent us. 


Hon. W. R. Cremer made his motion in favor of a 
permanent treaty of arbitration with the United States in 
the House of Commons on the 16th ult. It was seconded 
by Sir John Lubbock. We had hoped before going to 
press to get a fairly complete account of the debate which 
followed, but have been unable to do so. Gladstone, in 
speaking on the motion, reviewed the history of the arbi- 
tration movement, alluded to the Behring Sea arbitration 
as attesting the great interest felt in the subject, and con- 
cluded with an eloquent appeal for a moderation in 
making claims as the most effective means of preserving 
peace. He suggested a modification of the resolution by 
the substitution of the words, ‘‘ that the House of Com- 
mons, cordially sympathizing with the purpose in view, 
hopes that her majesty’s government will lend a ready 
codperation to the government of the United States.” 
The resolution as amended was unanimously adopted by 
the House. ‘This action of the House of Commons will, 
we hope, lead to the early negotiation of a permanent 
treaty of arbitration between the two great English-speak- 
ing nations. If this should be the outcome of it, it will 
greatly outweigh in importance any recent action of the 
British Commons on any subject whatever. 


The series of lectures on peace given at Milan, Italy, 
by the Lombard Union, in view of the coming congress 
at Chicago, was a great success both in the character of 
the addresses and in the size and quality of the audiences. 
The last of the discourses was given by E. T. Moneta, 
the president of the Union. He spoke on the religious 
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principles of the peace movement, and contrasted the 
attitude of the churches in America with that of those of 
Europe, especially of the Catholics. ‘* Religion must not 
be confounded with superstition. Against the latter 
reason is every day struggling. We must recognize what 
has been done historically by the religious sentiment. To 
this we owe the ‘truce of God’ which enjoined three 
days of respite on the mad belligerents of the medisval 
times. To this we owe the first regulations which recalled 
to combatants the duties of humanity.” 

He referred to the way in which George Fox and his 
followers had set forth the idea of love as the chief ele- 
ment in religion, and to the manner in which William 
Penn carried out this principle in the founding and gov 
erning of a State. Hespoke of Channing; of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society and of the London Peace Society, 
both of which were founded on religious principle, and 
of their unceasing activity in promoting the cause of 
peace. He recalled the fact that international peace con- 
gresses were ‘‘ specially inspired by those who believe in 
and profess Christianity.” ‘Real religious sentiment 
must not be confused with dogma.” ‘* We must do good 
from love of humanity, not from desire of reward or from 
fear of punishment.” 

Mr. Moneta does not profess, so far as we know, to be 
a Christian, but he seems to have a very clear discern- 
ment of what real Christianity in practice is, and for this 
he has no word of criticism. 


The elections in Germany have resulted very much as 
was expected. The first balloting on the 15th of June 
resulted in the choice of 215 members of the Reichstag, 
of whom 114 are opposed to the army bill and 101 in 
favor of it. In 101 second ballots made on the 23d and 
24th of June, 52 members were chosen who oppose the 
bill and 49 who favor it. It is said that the government 
have hopes of winning a sufficient majority in the eighty- 
one constituencies still to be heard from to be able to pass 
a compromise bill in the next House. 

The most characteristic feature of the election has been 
the development of the strength of the Social Democrats. 
In some of the cities they carried everything before them. 
They have already secured 53 seats in the new parliament. 
But this does not at all represent their strength in the 
empire. Out of a total of about 7,000,000 of votes they 
cast 2,000,000, or nearly one-third of the whole number. 
This would give them 112 seats; but since it takes a ma- 
jority of the votes cast in any district to elect, their 
actual representation is only about half as large as their 
voting strength. 

This party, which has developed so rapidly of late, is 
invincibly opposed to any further development of the 
army and in fact to the whole present system of militarism. 
Large numbers of the party believe in the restoration or 
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neutralization of Alsace-Lorraine. ‘They also have strong 
antipathy to the people being sent senselessly into war at 
the mere whim of the ruling classes. Even though the 
government may secure a majority in the new Parliament, 
the growth and strength of this party is a vivid prophecy 
of the early overthrow of the present burdensome military 
system. The people have grown too strong to be much 
longer deceived. The contest in the new Reichstag 
which is to meet on the 4th of July is likely to be a very 
sharp and serious one, and will be awaited with great 
interest by men of every class. 


President Cleveland has consented to act as arbitrator 
in the dispute between Brazil and the Argentine Republic 
about the possession of the State of Parana. Baron de 
Rio Branco was sent as envoy to solicit the President to 
act in this capacity. It is a noble service which Mr. Cleve- 
land has before him, and it is encouraging to find, amid 
the disturbances so frequently reported from South 
America, a disposition to resort to the only reasonable 
and humane way of settling differences. The Boston 
Journal says in reference to this subject: ‘* While 
arbitration as a means of set'ling controversies among 
European nations, or between a European nation and an 
American or Asiatic country, is a long way yet from 
general adoption, the peaceful principle is making rapid 
strides on the American continent.” 


The Krupp exhibit at the World's Fair is said to be 
the most expensive one in the Exposition. It is daily 
visited by throngs of curious spectators. The central 
attraction is the three enormous guns which occupy and 
nearly fill up the hall of the building. At the vestibule 
of the building and scattered about in various places are 
cannon balls some of which are about two feet and a half 
long and neariy as large as a man’s body. The only thing 
that the writer could think of as he looked with dismay 
over this display of war machines was ‘‘death and 
destruction.” And all this is a part of the world’s pro- 
gress in the arts of civilization ! 


We have received the first number of Der Friede, a 
weekly four page peace paper published at St. Gall, 
Switzerland. It has been published heretofore under 
the name of Wochenschrift fiir einheitliche Jugenderzie- 
hung und Volksbildung, and edited by G. Schmid. The 
paper under the new name has been enlarged to twice its 
original size. ‘The number before us contains articles on 
**Peace and War,” ** The Fruit of the Spirit is Peace,” 
an ‘* Open Letter to a Doubter,” the ‘* Bulletin of the 
International Peace Bureau at Berne,’’ etc. 
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The arguments before the Behring Sea tribunal have 
continued during the month of June and are now practi- 
cally finished. Sir Charles Russell finished his argument 
and was followed by Sir Richard Webster who submitted 
to the arbitrators for adoption a series of regulations to 
the effect that seal hunters must obtain licenses; that no 
sealing should take place within twenty miles of the Pri- 
byloff Islands; that a close season should be established 
from the middle of September to the first of July; that 
rifles and nets shall not be used, and that sealing vessels 
shall carry a special flag. E. J. Phelps, in making the 
closing argument for the United States, said to be a very 
able and brilliant one, declared that there are really only 
two points at issue, whether those who seek the protection 
of the British flag in their violation of law have a right to 
continue to destroy the seals, and, secondly, what regu- 
lations are necessary to preserve the seal from destruction. 
The tribunal will probably not reach its decision before 
autumn. 


The discussion on church union still goes on in many 
of the religious papers. But what is said in the columns 
of these journals is but a feeble expression of the feeling 
existing among Christians in favor of such union. Very 
often what is written is only a statement of difficulties, 
but those putting forward these difficulties frequently 
feel very strongly the desirability of union, if they 
could only see a practicable way of bringing it about. 
So much has already been gained that no one need have 
any fears about the ultimate realization of union. Chris- 
tians of many denominations treat each other to-day with 
the same respect and honor as if they all belonged to the 
same organization. Much less is said than formerly, 
both in the pulpit and out of it, about the superiority of 
one’s church to that of others. The preaching of Christ 
Jesus as the Savior of the world is the chief business of 
the churches of our time. This is the central secret of 
ultimate union which will come without ‘‘ observation,” if 
this sort of preaching and of mutual respect and esteem 
continues to exist. There are still differences in polity, 
conscientiously held, which at present make external 
union impossible, but these will at no distant day be got- 
ten out of the way in some manner now unseen. Some 
new form of organization will grow up in the midst of the 
old ones, sufficiently simple and flexible to meet the needs 
of the new spirit so rapidly forming, or what is now held 
essential will be given up and organizations which are 
separate will become one. Of the fact we are sure, 
though of the manner we as yet know little. 


Charles Sumner’s oration on ‘‘ The True Grandeur of 
Nations,” which in separate form has been out of prin- 
for some time, is being republished by Lee and Shepard 


from the plates of the complete edition of his works 
issued by them. The new edition of this great oration 
which has already been so widely read will be out about 
the middle of July, and we shall then be able to supply 
all orders promptly. 


When Alsace-Lorraine was wrested from France and 
made a part of the German empire, it was predicted by 
some of the German princes that the people of the prov- 
inces could be easily Germanized in fifteen years. A 
period of twice that length hes already passed and the 
transformation has only imperfectly taken place, if at all. 
Mr. Liebknecht, the leader of the German Social Demo- 
crats, in speaking of a recent journey made by him over 
the provinces, says that he was astonished at the amount 
of hatred, distrust and fear towards Germany which he 
found existing there. 


The charts prepared in London, under the superintend- 
ence of Dr. Darby, illustrating the cost of wars in men 
and money, the present armed state of Europe, the pro- 
gress of arbitration, etc., have been hung in the Peace 
Exhibit section at Chicago and are attracting much 
attention. They are finely executed and very effective in 
the quick appeal which they make to the eye. 


The Columbian liberty and peace bell was cast at the 
Clinton H. Meneely foundry, Troy, N.Y., on the evening 
of June 22d, in the presence of many people. On ac- 
count of the storm at Buzzard’s Bay Mrs. Cleveland was 
unable to venture out to touch the button that was to 
start the flow of metal. It took just seven minutes to 
cast the bell. We wish the peace of the world could be 
‘*cast” in as brief atime. But it will come in its time, 
and this bell will help to ring it in. 


The Anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill was 
observed as usual in and about Boston on the 17th of 
June. The Daughters of the Revolution held on that 
day their first general meeting in Boston in the Old 
South Church. In an eloquent oration Mr. Hezekiah 
Butterworth treated of the reality and ideality of patriot- 
ism, and alluded to the power which such a society has 
of assisting the dove of peace to brood over the land. 


The ‘* Autographic Correspondence” of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau is serving a very useful purpose in 
gathering and disseminating information relative to peace 
work in different countries. The tenth number has just 
reached us, and is full of interesting information. 
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Any of the subscribers to the ApvocaTE or Prace 
who may happen to have number 4 of 1888 or number 5, 
1889, will do us a great favor by sending them to this 
oflice, in case they do not wish to preserve them them- 
selves. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


On June 30th President Cleveland yielded to the pres- 
sure brought to bear on him from all parts of the country 
and issued a call for an extra session of Congress to begin 
on the 7th of August. 


The silver prob!em and the financial situation in general 
was discussed at the Bankers’ Congress at Chicago on 
the 23d of June. The discussion was a sharp one and 
closely followed by the bankers present. The flow of 
gold to Europe has been checked for the moment by the 
turning of trade in our favor, but banks and commercial 
houses continue to fail, especially in the West. ‘There 
is much uneasiness in financial circles throughout the 
country. 


The recent action of the government of India in clos- 
ing the mints of that country to the free coinage of silver 
and in returning to a monometallic gold basis, has awak- 
ened great interest throughout this country. The conse- 
quent fall of silver in price will make our present system 
work more and more disastrously. A large number of 
prominent business men in Chicago and elsewhere have 
asked the President not to delay in calling an extra ses- 
sion of Congress Some of the silver-mine owners in the 
West think that the decline in the white meta! will force 
them to shut down their mines. Another session of the 
Brussels Monetary Conference has probably been rendered 
useless by the action of the India government. 


Reports come that the Hawaiians are growing anxious 
for the settlement of the question of annexation. Un- 
certainty as to the future produces stagnation in business. 
The provisional government grows in favor and strength 
daily. It is hard to believe the report that the ex-Queen 
authorized her representative to this country to sell the 
Hawaiian crown for a good round sum of money. 


Senator Leland Stanford died at his home at Palo Alto, 
Cal., on the 20th of June. He left a fortune of about 
fifty millions of dollars, made in railroading, in vineyards, 
and in rearing fine horses. He was a man of great be- 
nevolence. His charities were very numerous and always 
made privately. He carried his pockets full of money 
when he went from his office in the morning and came 
home with them empty at night. He was never known to 
refuse a request for a donation to churches, societies or 
to the destitute. He took an intense personal interest in 
everybody. He was elected governor of California in 


1861, and in 1866 senator of the United States. His 
memory will be perpetuated chiefly by his princely gift of 
twenty millions of dollars to found the Leland Stanford, 
Jr. University. Of late he had become intensely inter- 
ested in the movement for the abolition of war, and if he 
had lived longer would certainly have done much for this 
great cause. 


Secretary Carlisle has issued the following circular to 
customs officers : 


‘¢ The department has been notified that the statistics 
of imports from countries having a depreciated currency 
are seriously vitiated by the fact that collectors of customs 
in reporting the values of such imports make out their 
returns in the depreciated currency indicated by the in- 
voice, instead of in its equivalent in United States money, 
as is the intent of the laws and regulations governing the 
method of stating the values of imports. 

‘** This defect is especially noticeable in returns of free 
goods, as for example, coffee and india rubber coming 
from Brazil, and goods subject to specific duty, such as 
wool coming from the Argentine Republic. 

* At the present time, in view of the fluctuating balance 
of trade, it is especially important that statistics of im- 
ports and exports shall be prepared as accurately as pos- 
sible. You are, therefore, instructed to require importers 
to declare upon all entries of goods which are free of 
duty or subject to specific rates of duty, whether the 
value of the goods is expressed in the depreciated coin, 
or paper currency of the country of exportation, and if 
expressed in depreciated coin or paper currency, they 
shall reduce the same to its equivalent value in the stand- 
ard coin of the United States at the time of exportation.” 


The Chinese Exclusion Law remains a dead letter up to 
this time and is not likely ever to be enforced. The 
Chinese minister at Washington, it is reported, will soon 
return to China, and this is understood to be the first of 
a series of acts retaliatory on the part of China. 


The attendance at the World’s Fair on Sunday, June 
25th, was ‘‘ disappointingly small,” though the day was 
perfect. The admission fee for the Sabbath is to be cut 
down to twenty-five cents, in order to ‘* draw.” If the 
machinery were only run, the attendance would probably 
be as large as on other days, they say. But the trouble 
js outside of the Fair, with the people of the land, and 
not inside at all. We sincerely hope the directors may 
see the immense blunder they have made and close the 
gates on Sabbath, before the attendance on week days 
becomes ‘‘ disappointingly small.” The Fair would be- 
come a great success, if the offence done to the Christian 
conscience of the land were taken away. 


The Nova Scotia Methodist Conference, recently in 
session at Canso, decided that Mary Dauphinie had a 
legal right to sit in that body on a perfect equality with 
the men. Three years ago Miss Willard was refused 
admittance into the General Conference of the United 
States, but in three years more several things are likely 
to happen. 
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The Russian flagship Dimitri Donskoi attended by the 
Rynda cast anchor in Boston Harbor on June 26th. 
The flagship is the largest warship that ever came into 
this port. They were present at the unveiling of the 
Farragut statue on Wednesday afternoon the 28th ult. 
It is fortunate for Boston that they are here on a peace 
mission. 


Much loss has resulted from the floods on the Missis- 
Many plantations have been under water, on 
One million dollars will 


sippi. 
account of breaks in the levees. 
not more than cover the damage. 


The Infanta Eulalie left New York on the 23d of June, 
to return to Spain. She expressed herself as greatly 
pleased with the United States and with the cordial recep- 
tion with which she everywhere met. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Harper and Brothers have just published a new work 
entitled ‘*The Armies of To-day.” It contains an 
account of the strength and organization of the armies 
of the United States and Mexico in America, and of 
the armies of Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, 
Austria and Italy in the old world. The account of each 
of these armies is written by an officer of the said army. 
The work is illustrated by about one hundred engravings, 
touching nearly every phase of military life and equip- 
ment. It is finely executed in every way, and contains a 
great amount of valuable information for those who wish 
to inform themselves as to the state of the armies of the 
leading nations of the world. 

The book is of course written from the standpoint of 
the military man whe believes in war, and has all the 
faults of judgment arising from this view. Besides 
giving, with one exception, a careful and full account of 
their respective armies, these officers go out of their way 
to advocate the further development and increase of the 
armies or their maintenance at the present standard. 
From this standpoint the book will have its influence in 
keeping alive and fostering the spirit of militarism which 
is doing so much to ruin the nations, especially of Europe. 
This we greatly regret. 

For example, Brigadier-General Merritt of the U. S. 
army writes thus: ‘‘ From whatever point of view the 
operations of the army are discussed, whether as a force 
to defend the country against foes from without, to fight 
Indians and compel their obedience to the laws of civiliza- 
tion or to maintain the domestic peace of the nation, one 
fact is prominent above all others, and that is that our 
army has not been, and is not now, of adequate strength. 
The changes which have taken place in the science of war 
render an increase imperative.”’ If this increase in our 
army begins, where will it stop? Every one who has 
looked into the rivalry of armaments over the sea knows 
that if we once set out in this perilous course there will 
be no stopping till we have placed ourselves on a par 
with the European nations. This will mean five to ten 
millions of trained men of war with all the attendant 
burdens of taxation. Our people will much prefer to 
adhere to our historic policy of having no standing army 
worth mentioning, a policy in the following of which 


we have built up the greatest and strongest aud most 
respected nation on the face of the globe. We can not 
reverse this historic policy without great peril to our 
liberties and our Christian civilization. 

General Wolseley describes the English army. His 
views are well known, and he takes up much of his time 
in this article in advocating various reforms which he 
wishes to see introduced into the English army. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Exner gives an interesting and 
faithful estimate of the strength and manner of organ- 
ization of the German army. He is careful to say that 
it is inferior in size to the French army, and in a general 
article at the close of the book, on the military situation 
in Europe, he maintains that ‘‘it is the sword alone 
which now keeps the sword in its scabbard.”’ “ There is 
no stop that would not be identical with regress.” This 
supplementary article gives valuable information as to 
the armies of many of the smaller European states. 

In the description of the French army General Lewal 
speaks in glowing terms of its history, of its love of 
adventure, of its many brilliant successes, of its rapid 
reorganization since the disasters of 1870, ete. One 
would think, from this reading, that the old French love 
of glory by arms is as intense as ever, but this is not 
true. The old spirit is dying out, and there is no doubt 
that France to-day would be glad to join a general move- 
ment for disarmament, if she could see such a thing 
seriously undertaken. 

The Russian, Austrian and Italian armies are described 
in the same ex parte way. ‘Thus the book is not simply 
a plain statistical description of the armies of to-day, but 
a series of essays in which the figures are only an excuse 
for the setting forth of national characteristics, national 
military pride and of the necessity of keeping the national 
military organization up to the highest point of efliciency. 
Whether the publishers intend it to be so or not, ‘* The 
Armies of To-day” is essentially a war book, maintain- 
ing and glorying in the old barbaric system of killing, 
which is totally out of harmony with the Christian civili- 
zation of our time, and whose existence in the midst of 
this civilization is a palpable contradiction. 

It is difficult from this book to give any accurate state- 
ment of the size of the various armies in 1893. Most of 
the estimates are for two or three years ago. The essay 
on the French army gives no figures at all, but a poetic 
description of marches and manwuvres calculated to 
impress upon the reader the splendid discipline and 
heroic endurance of the French troops. The following 
table taken from the essay on the German army is a 
good and accurate comparative estimate of the military 
strength in time of peace of the five great nations of 


continental Europe for 1890: 
Battalions Squadrons Field 


Infantry. Cavalry. Batteries. 
561 420 480 
538 465 434 
Austro-Hungary. ..... 458 252 241 


The battalions have something less than a thousand 
men and the squadrons about one hundred and fifty 
horse. 


Continued from page 153. 
ence in the neighborhood of the Gold Coast. Referred to 
a Joint Commission, whose agreement was ratified by 
both countries. 
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72. Persia and Afghanistan, 1891. A long-standing 
dispute between Persia and Afghanistan in reference to 
the frontiers of the two countries in the Hashtadan Dis- 
trict was settled by Arbitration. It had been committed 
to the Arbitration of the British Viceroy of India, who en- 
trusted the adjustment of all the details to General Mac- 
Lean, British Consul-General at Meshed. Both the Shah 
and the Ameer accepted the decision of the British 
Referee. 

73. In 1891, between Great Britain and France as to 
the Newfoundland Fisheries. Referred to a Commission 
of seven. (Still pending.) 

74. In 1891, between Great Britain and the United 
States as to the Behring Sea Seal Fisheries. (Still 
pending. ) 

75. Between Portugal and Belgium as to the Angola 
Boundary Question. Referred to the Pope. (Still 
pending. ) 

76, etc. Other cases are still pending ; viz., between 
France and Venezuela, Russia and Afghanistan, Bolivia 
and Chile, Argentine Republic and Chile. 


LEGISLATURES AND ARBITRATION. 


The principle of International Arbitration has been 
formally approved and recommended by the following 
Legislative bodies : 

1. Great Brirain.—By the House of Commons. July 
8, 1873. On the motion of Mr. Henry Richard. 

2. Iraty.—By the Chamber of Deputies. November 
24, 1873. By a unanimous vote, on the motion of Signor 
P. S. Mancini. 

A similar resolution, moved by Signor Bonghi, was 
again carried unanimously, in the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, in 1890. 

3. SwEDEN.— By the Second Chamber of the Diet. 
March 21, 1874. On the motion of Mr. Jonas Jonasson. 

4. Ho_ttanp.—By the States General. Nov. 27, 1874. 
On the motion of M. Van Eck. 

5. Beteium.—By the Chamber of Deputies. January 
20, 1875. On the motion of M. Couvreur. Also by the 
Belgian Senate. 

6. Denmarx.—By the Chamber of Deputies, on the 
petition of 6000 people, on March 27, 1888. A similar 
resolution was adopted, by 58 votes to 10, on November 
13, 1890. 

Again on the 21st of November, 1892, on motion of 
Mr, Frederick Bajer, a resolution was adopted, by a vote 
of 35 to 20, calling upon the Government to respond favor- 
ably to the invitation of the United States to enter into a 
permanent treaty of arbitration, and to seek the establish- 
ment of similar treaties with other states, particularly the 
northern nations of Europe. 

_ 7. Norway.—A resolution was passed in the Storthing 
in 1890, by a large majority, in favor of Arbitration. 

8. Spain.—By the Senate in May, 1890. On the 
motion of Senator Marcoartu, urging the Government to 
initiate steps to establish a Court of International Arbi- 
tration by the European Powers. 

9. THe Unirev States or America.—The following 
resolution was adopted on February 15, 1890, by the 
United States Senate, the House of Representatives con- 
curring: ‘‘ That the President be, and is hereby requested 
to invite, from time to time, as fit occasions may arise, 
negotiations with any Government with which the United 
States has, or may have, diplomatic relations, to the end 
that any differences or disputes arising between the two 


Governments, which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic 
agency, may be referred to arbitration, and be peaceably 
adjusted by such means.” 

10. THe-Pan American ConGress or 1890.—In 1890 
the oflicial representatives of seventeen American Repub- 
lies assembled at Washington, U.S.A. A Treaty of 
Arbitration was adopted and signed on April 28th by the 
representatives of eleven of the republics and recom- 
mended to their several governments. The governments 
failed to act before the time for ratification stipulated in 
the treaty had expired. A form of extension was sub- 
mitted to the original signatories on October 22, 1891, 
and favorable replies have since been received from seven 
of them. 

11. Roumanta.—By the Chamber of Deputies, April 4, 
1893. On the motion of I. Ciuflea. Resolution voted 
unanimously urging the government to adopt arbitration 
as an accepted means of resolving international con- 
troversies. 


TEXT OF THE SUNDAY OPENING DECISION. 


Given sy Curer Justice tn tHe Untrep States 
Circuit Court or Arpeats, aT CuicaGo, June 17. 


Deeming it desirable that this matter should be dis- 
posed of at once, we shall announce the result arrived at, 
postponing for want of time the elaboration of the views 
expressed which will hereafter be filed. Appellees have 
submitted a motion to dismiss this appeal upon the grounds 
that the jurisdiction of the Circuit Court was in issue ; 
that the case involved a construction or application of the 
constitution of the United States, and that the constitu- 
tionality of the law of the United States was drawn into 
question therein ; that therefore the appeal from the final 
decree would be to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and not to this court, and hence that this appeal, 
which is from an interlocatory order, cannot be main- 
tained under the seventh section of the judiciary act of 
March 3, 1891. We do not understand that the power 
of the Circuit Court to hear and determine the case was 
denied, but that the appellants contended that the United 
States had not by their bill made a case properly cogni- 
zant in a court of equity. The objection was a waat of 
equity and not a want of power. The jurisdiction of the 
Circuit Court was therefore not in issue within the mean- 
ing and intent of the law so far as the constitution or the 
application of the constitution of the United States and 
the constitutionality of the laws of the United States are 
concerned. 

We are of opinion that the order we are called upon to 
review involved or drew into question neither the one nor 
the other in the sense that the action of the Circuit Court 
was invoked. The disposal of the proceedings or the 
disposition of the contention rests upon the ground as to 
whether the decision had any reference to the construction 
or application of the constitution or the validity of acts 
of Congress in respect of that instance; and the conclu- 
sions upon which the order was based were invoked by 
considerations of that character. The jurisdiction of this 
court to review the order cannot be defeated at the 
instance of the appellees because the constitutionality of 
the matter upon which they rely may have been challenged. 
The motion to dismiss is overruled. 

The question to be determined is whether upon this 
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record a preliminary injunction should have been granted. 
The bill avers that the defendants are usurping powers 
involving authority over the exposition and the grounds, 
and in virtue thereof assumes to open the exposition on 
Sunday in contravention of the acts of Congress—not- 
withstanding such opening would be of great injury and 
a grievous prejudice to the common public good and to 
the welfare of the people of the United States. It is not 
contended that any property interest of the complainant 
will be injured by the threatened action, nor is there any 
allegation of irreparable injury or probable loss by such 
action. 


But it is said that the intervention of the court may be | 


rested upon the protection of the United States in its 
possession of the grounds of the exposition for the pur- 
pose of protecting the United States in its possession. 
The furvishing of the five million souvenir coins was a 
condition upon the local corporation by the United States, 
in addition to the many millions it had already contributed, 
the further sum of $2,500,000 and the giving to the 
government of a satisfactory guaranty that it would pro- 
vide all additional sums necessary for the complete 
construction of the work prior to May 1, 1893, and was 
subject to two conditions subsequent, namely, the pay- 
ment by the corporation of all expense, costs and charges 
of the great departments of the exposition and the 
closing of the exposition on Sunday. 


APPROPRIATION NOT A CHARITABLE TRUST. 


In view of the vast previous expenditure of the corpo- 
ration and the extent of the obligations assumed, the 
right of all parties concerned, and the nature of these 
conditions, and the conditions subsequent, we do not 
think this a proper case for the rule in question, nor can 
we concur in the proposition that the appropriation of the 
$2,500,000 amounted to a charitable trust, upon certain 
conditions warranted. The appropriation was made for 
the purpose of aiding in defraying the cost of the comple- 
tion of the work and to be paid over on vouchers for 
labor done, material furnished and services performed in 
the prosecution of the work. It was an appropriation for 
the benefit of the local corporation to help it out of its 
financial difficulty and to enable it to complete its under- 
taking, and as such does not come under the accepted 
definition of a charitable gift for the benefit of an indefinite 
class of persons. So far as the purpose of the appropri- 
ation subs quently made is concerned, that purpose had 
to be accomplished before the money could be paid over. 

The decision of the court might interpose to protect the 
United States in its possession, but it is the local corpora- 
tion that is in actual possession under the law of the State 
and of the ordinance of the south park commissioners. 
The possession is recognized by the acts of Congress as 
essential to the construction and administration of the 
exposition by thecorporation. In that construction the 
corporation has invested sixteen millions of dollars under 
circumstances that preclude the view that the United 
States have exclusive administration and authority in the 
premises. It is perfectly clear that Congress never 
intended that Congress should become responsible for the 
construction of any of the buildings except its own or for 
the work provided for by the appropriation. However, 
it was intended that the exposition should receive the 
sanction of the government, and in that sense, as remarked 
be Chief Justice Waite in the Philadelphia case, ‘‘ be 
impressed by a national or international character.” Of 


course the government has a qualified possession, but we 
find nothing in this regard upon which to base an inter- 
vention of a court of equity on that ground. 

We cannot now discuss the various questions necessary 
to be considered, but which will be treated of in the 
opinion to be filed. It is sufficient to say that we cannot 
' except this case from the ordinary rule, which requires to 
the exercise of jurisdiction in chancery some injury to 
property, whether actual or prospective, some invasion 
of property or civil rights, some injury irreparable in its 
nature, and which cannot be redressed at law. This is 
not such a case and the result is we hereby refuse the order 
and the case is remanded for further proceedings not 
| inconsistent with these conclusions. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRANKFURT ON THE MAIN, GERMANY, 
(Arndt Str. 52) June 4, 1893. 


To the Hon. R. T. PArINne and the Directors of the 
AMERICAN PEACE Society, Boston, Mass. 
Friends and Fellow-workers ! 

Having noticed your resolution of March 13th, con- 
_ cerning a statement contained in an article contributed by 
me to the January number of the Peace Journal Die 
Waffen Nieder, also the editorial in the Amertcan Apvo- 
_CATE OF Peace of April, 1893, I desire to offer a few 
remarks in explanation, and in order to remove misap- 
prehension. 

Tam an American by feeling and by training. I emigrated 
to the United States at the age of thirteen and fully im- 
bibed the spirit of our political ideas, also adopted many 
of the habits and features peculiar to American character 
and social life. During my stay of twenty-six years in 
the United States (though having resided for some years 
in Europe, I still remain a good American citizen. I in- 
tend to take up my permanent abode in the United States 
within a twelve month), spent in town and country, in 
the Southern and Western States as also in Pennsylvania, 
I have had a better opportunity of learning to know na- 
tional character and the peculiarities of the different sec- 
tions of our people than comes within the range of the 
average American. The statement made by me, rests 
not only upon my knowledge thus gained, but also in my 
own individual feelings on this subject. 

As to the latter point: Though I am an ardent peace 
champion, possessing liberal and advanced ideas on inter- 
national relations, yet in ease of a war between Great 
Britain and our country, my fund of hostility would reach 
a much higher temperature than a war with any other na- 
tion could call forth. 

This feeling exists within me in spite of the fact that I 
love and respect the English people; consider them, in 
some respects less unscrupulous and more refined than we 
Americans are. I am happy to call a splendid English 
woman my wife, and have many dear friends and relations 
among the English, Scotch and Irish. 

Whenever I meet Britishers on the continent, I feel as 
if they were relatives (and so they are, in reality, to us 
in many close ways). 

Our people, though first of all nations in quality of 
character, in manly independence and self-respect, per- 
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sonal bravery and pride in their country’s power of fame, | 
/ commented upon by many German political papers. 


are essentially peace-loving and intent on devoting their 
great energies to their material and cultural advancement. 

This precludes desire for war or conquest ; besides, our 
foreign policy is controlled by public opinion which has 
its roots in the spirit of humanity, justice and liberality, 
which qualities Americans possess to a large degree. 

I know full well that we Americans are unanimous in 
the opinion that a war with Great Britain would of all 
possible wars be the most unnatural, and, therefore, is to 
be most shunned. It would be almost a family feud and 
would act most disturbingly upon the strong bonds, spir- 
itual as well as material, which unite the two branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in close and comfortable relation- 
ship. 

Notwithstanding all that, I reaffirm that part of my 
statement ‘* that in case of the ouibreak of a war between 
the two countries, that war would call out in our people 
more intensity of feeling in our pride and patriotism as 
well as hostility and determination to settle unfinished 


scores than a conflict with any other nation possibly could | 


do.” You only quote 1776 and 1812 as irritants; you 


have forgotten England’s attitude and actions towards us | 


during our struggle for existence in 1861! 
ing the English side with John Bright, Prince Albert and 
the sympathy of the laboring classes there remains still a 
goodly balance vs. John Bull! 

You will notice that my English is faulty in style and 
expression ; to this must be attributed the fact that I have 
not been correctly understood in the closing sentence 
about the Carthagenians. I did not mean to say that 
Americans foster hostile feelings towards England, but 


After credit- | 
| Charles Richet. 


The article referred to has been republished in or widely 
It, 
in itself, will do more to impress European politicians 
and public opinion than any amount of religious argu- 
mentation in favor of our propaganda. 

If desirable, I can send you an English translation of 
my article. Read as a whole, it will strike you favorably. 

With regards, I am, your friend, 

S. W. Hanaver. 


AMONG THE PAPERS. 


INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES COM- 
MITTEE. 

On every hand the ‘‘ war against war” extends, and 
new battalions of the Peace Army are being constituted. 
To-day | am able to announce the formation, under 
excellent auspices, of ‘‘ The International Universities 
Committee,” inaugurated last week at Paris by a meeting 
held in the house of a distinguished man of science, Dr. 
The idea originated with my friend, 
M. Jacques Dumas, founder of the ‘* Association of the 
Young Friends of Peace” at Nimes; and his colleagues, 
graduates and professors of the University of Paris, have 
for some time been engaged in laying the foundation of 
this new ‘‘ International.’’ The plan is to have corres- 


THE 


| ponding and working members of the committee in all 


wish to express the fuct that such feelings are natural to | 


them, having been inherited and instilled into them by | 


their early education ; this germ of hostility remains, we 
do not lose it as we do our first teeth or our belief in the 
fairy tales of our early youth ! 

You, and the vast majority of English and American 
peace sdvocates, work on ethical or religious lines in pro- 
moting the cause. 

I, however, choose the practical and realistic methods 
by working on the selfish points of the Europeans. 

You might exclaim: Why does Hanauer advance a 
point which may be obnoxious to English pride and act 
as a covert attempt at intimidation ; he ought not to flaunt 
a red rag before the British bull. 

To which I answer: Bare truths and cold facts work a 
stronger effect than smooth arguments. The English are 
slow in political progress, when compared with their own 
colonies, the United States, Switzerland and other States. 

In spite of the rapid advancement of civilization, Eng- 
land clings to those cobwebs of feudal times: monarchy, 
privileged aristocracy, state-church, primogeniture, game- 
laws, muzzling Ireland, ete. 

Conservative as the English are, their liberal as well as 
Tory governments stand apathetic towards the hearty 
and noble offer of the American people in the matter 
of the Arbitration treaty. 

In such a case a current of cold air does more to rouse 
the nerves than soft warm breathing. 

1 have already had many proofs of the effectiveness of 
my methed. Another statement in this same article of 
mine, roused a German liberal leader to question his gov- 
ernment why they would not accept of America’s gener- 
ous offer to conclude a treaty of Arbitration. 


the Universities of the world, who shall work together 
in promoting the cause of International unity and co- 
operation, by creating a strong public opinion against 
jingoism and militarism, by teaching that all the peoples 
need each other, and should supplement each other’s 
efforts for the progress of mankind in knowledge, in just 
and in humane government. Whatcan be a nobler ideal 
to set before the young men at all seats of learning— 
before those who are to be the world’s teachers, legis- 
lators, statesmen and leaders? At what period of a man’s 
life is a noble ideal so likely to arouse the heart and 
stimulate the brain? As Dr. Richet said to me, ** For 
the triumph of our efforts on behalf of justice and concord, 
we must find recruits among the young. ‘The old are too 
much bound in the fetters of prejudices and traditions, 
and cannot believe in any better state of things than 
that in which they have grown up, and which has become 
part of themselves.” This proj-ct found its public 
expression for the first time at a University Congress 
held at Ghent in 1891, which was attended by delegates 
from various countries ; and on that occasion M. Vachal, 
of the Paris University, in the course of an eloquent 
speech exclaimed, ‘* What a power may be exercised in 
the future by a union of the several University groups 
engaged in the work of promoting progress and liberty ! 
It would have a greater influence on the future of Europe 
than all the intrigues of diplomacy, fettered as it is by 
antiquated traditions.” Already, from the Universities 
of several countries, promises have been received of 
hearty support; and we trust that we may, at n> distant 
date, be able to report that University students of Great 
Britain, Ireland, Canada and the United States have 
shown themselves not less alive than the students of 
Paris and Vienna to the great import of this appeal.—H. 
P. in the London Echo. 
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Very few people ever see the memorial part of Memorial 
Day. Even the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
to be requested by the Grand Army not to play match 
games of baseball on that day. When the Grand Army 
is gone, people will soon forget the original use of the 
day. When the Grand Army is gone! It seems as if all 
things must be gone when the Grand Army is no more, 
but where will it be in twenty years? The boys in the 
service—the drummers and ‘‘kids” of the companies—are 
now the post and department commanders. There are 
very few exceptions to this rule. When the number of 
veterans becomes so far reduced that active men, to keep 
up the interest in the posts, become scarce, there will soon 
be fewer posts in comparison with the number of surviving 
soldiers than at present. Nor is there likely to be any 
new war to supply us with a new Grand Army. Even on 
the continent of Europe the emperors and kings are going 
to find it extremely difficult to lead their people to a new 
war. ‘To us Americans, arbitration comes much more 
naturally than warlike bluster. After the Alabama arbi- 
tration some people sniffed with scorn, and said that 
England and America would never have another arbitra- 
tion—that both sides believed that they were cheated, and 
both thought the thing nonsensical, and so on. Never- 
theless, both countries have satisfactorily arbitrated 
several burning questions since that time, and are at the 
present moment engaged in a friendly arbitration. They 
will never settle any question otherwise. ‘The civilized 
world, after a long agitation, suddenly made up its mind 
that slavery was wrong and unprofitable and put an end 
to it. It will be the same with the worse wrong and 
waste of war.—Boston Transcript. 


The most pleasing and singular feature of this parade 
was to see Russians and Englishmen, who have for years 
been watching each other with jealons eyes over the 
mountain ranges that divide their Eastern possessions, 
marching one after another, and Germans and French- 
men, who are sworn enemies at home, following each 
other with friendly footsteps on American soil. Italy and 
Germany are said to be in Jeague with Austria against 
Russia and France, and here, in the streets of New York, 
Italy, France, Germany and Russia are all in friendly 
competition for the favor of the bystanders. How natur- 
ally comes the thought that the United States, which is 
now leading the civilized world in the direction of free 
institutions, is to lead in that path that shall bring the 
people of the earth to universal peace. In that direction 
our past history points us. England, though our mother 
country, was long our bitterest foe. For years after the 
Revolution she refused to make a treaty consummating 
the results of the War of Independence, and she was 
still smarting under the loss of her colonies when her per- 
sistent assaults on our rights goaded us into the war of 
1812. Great Britain never formally renounced the right 
of search, on account of the claim of which the war of 
1812 was fought, until 1858. But the two countries 
made peace at last. Mutual good will a:d respect have 
been testified in many ways, and never more significantly 
than at the naval review. In the waters of New York, 
the same in which so many thousands of American pris- 
oners died in British prison ships during the Revolution, 
Sir John Hopkins, the British Admiral, flashed out on the 
night of the 27th of April, 1893, the figure of George 
Washington, a more striking act of amity even than the 


reverential visit paid some years ago by Lord Coleridge, 
the Chief Justice of England, to the tomb at Mount 
Vernon. The most substantial proof that there is to be 
enduring peace between us is furnished by the arbitration 
between the two countries of the Alabama claims in 1872, 
of the Fisheries question at a later date, and of the Fur 
Seal question now being discussed at Paris. Arbitration 
has become the mode of settling disputes between Great 
Britain and the United States. It is fondly hoped that 
we will adhere to this method, and that in the near future 
the examples set by the two leading countries of the 
world may be followed by the other nations. When it 
shall become common among nations to substitute inter- 
national tribunals for the arbitrament of the sword, the 
philanthropist may look forward with hope for the coming 
of the time bodied forth in that dream of the poet— 

‘* When the war-drums throb no longer and the battle-flags are 


furled 
In the Parliament of Man—the Federation of the world.” 


Secretary A. Herserr, 
in the North American Review. 


OBERLIN AND THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 
BY REV. H. H. HINMAN, 


The June number of the North American Review has 
the reply of Dr. Rainsford to his critics and his continued 
advocacy of the Christian saloon as the remedy for the 
evils of intemperance. But let those who are disposed to 
smile at him withhold their criticism, or at least take the 
beam out of their own eye before they seek for the mote 
in their brother’s eye. 

If we are to assume that the business of war is to take 
rank with other departments of human activity; if the 
profession of arms is to be considered just as legitimate 
as that of the law, of medicine, or of the ministry; if we 
are to regard it as our duty to respond to every call of 
our country when engaged in war, whether right or 
wrong; and if, moreover, a Christian ought to swear 
unconditional obedience to the commands of another, 
even when such commands may involve the shedding of 
the blood of the innocent, then, indeed, we may rightfully 
teach our boys the arts of war,’and to delight in its panto- 
mimic performances. If, on the other hand, we, as disci- 
ples of the Prince of Peace, are to ‘* follow peace with all 
men ;” if we believe with Justinian, ** inter arma, silent 
leges’’ (among arms, law is silent), or, as some great 
military captains have said, ** war implies the suspension 
of every principle of morality,”’ then surely it is not the 
business of Christians, and all things that tend to give it 
public favor are to be deplored. 

I was led to these reflections by hearing it announced 
from the pulpit of the First Church, that the Oberlin Boys’ 
Brigade would be addressed in the Second Church that 
afternoon by Rev. H. Russell, and the character of the 
movement explained. 

Accordingly, at about two o’clock I walked down town 
by the side of a fine young man, the son of one of the 
deacons, and who (the deacon) is a most worthy citizen. 
The young man was, like the rest, dressed in full regiment- 
als, and had his musket and fixed bayonet. Had he been 
walking down street that Sunday afternoon in his working 
clothes, with an axe or a hoe on his shoulder, his father 
would have been greatly scandalized. So would many 
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others ; but since it was to play war, and to learn the art 
of killing people, it made a difference. 

The brigade, which numbers about thirty-two, met for 
drill at the rooms of the Y. M. C. A., and then adjourned 
to the church. Mr. Russell said he had long anticipated 
and desired such a movement as the Boys’ Brigade ; that 
in order to fit himself for it he had enlisted in the Missouri 
militia. He had told his Sunday-school boys that he 
thought they ‘‘did not have fun enough of the right 
kind,” and that if each would bring an additional boy 
they would be organized into a military company. He 
dwelt at length on the benefits of the plan, and said that 
some had supposed that this movement tended to pro- 
mote the spirit and practice of war. ‘So far,” said he, 
‘* from producing such an effect, it results in just the 
opposite. The boys who fight on the streets, after they 
joined the brigade, come to respect each other.” He said 
that it was not true of actual war that it made men dis- 
posed to conflicts ; ‘‘ for the old soldiers,” he said, *‘ all 
loved each other more than ordinary citizens.” 

Well, I thought of Dr. Rainsford and of the mnay 
others who have held that the free use of wine and beer 
was the best remedy for intemperance, and of others still, 
who have held that licensed houses of prostitution (under 
careful inspection) are the best remedy for the social evil ; 
and I could but mourn that the good people of Oberlin 
could see the inconsistency of only some and not of all of 
these sophistries.—In Christian Cynosure. 


THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
A Twenty-four Page Monthly Magazine. 
FounpeD 1n 1834. 


1. Contains general articles by able men and women on 
all phases of the peace question. 

2. Gives reports of the doings of the peace societies in 
this country and in Europe, and of the annual 
meetings of the Peace Congresses; also of re- 
ligious bodies and other organizations. 

3. Publishes the proceedings of the United States Con- 
gress and vther parliaments bearing on the arbi- 
tration movement, and takes account of such 
other international relations as specially concern 
the peace reform. 

4. <A feature of special interest is its department 
** Among the Papers,” which gives in a brief and 
readable form the progress of peace thought in 
the general press. 

In addition to its editorials and editorial notes and 
comments on various phases of the peace ques- 
tion and other important subjects, it gives a con- 
densed summary of leading current events, such 
as all cultivated people ought to be acquainted 
with. 

Those wishing to keep themselves informed on the im- 

portant and rapidly growing movement for peace and 

concord among the nations and different classes of society 
can not get along without a paper of this kind. It is the 
constant aim of the editor and the publishers of the 

AMERICAN ApvocaTE OF Peace to make it the very best 

paper of this kind in the field. 

The subscription price is $1.00 a year. Your subscrip- 
tion is solicited, and your influence with your friends in 
behalf of the paper and of the cause of peace. 

Published by Tuk American Peace Soctery, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArtTicLe I. This Society shall be designated the ‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.”’ 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
romoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE, 
Four pages, Monthly, For Children. 
Single copies p annum, 15 cents. Five copies to one address, 10 cents each. 
In lots of fifty to Sunday Schools, 8 cents each. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Provident Life & Trust Go., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


WAS ORGANIZED IN 1865 TO PROMOTE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AMONGST FRIENDS AND OTHERS 
OF LIKE CAREFUL HABITS. 


All of its Directors are members of the Society of Friends. 

It has never appeared in Court as a contestant of a Death Claim. 

It has never adopted a novel or speculative form of Insurance to 
attract business. 

It has a Death Rate lower than that of any other Company. 

It has also a very low Rate of Expense. 

Low Death and Expense Rates result in low cost to the Insurer. 

Business in force over $90,000,000. 

Its organization is the strongest, and its guarantee of 
future safe and successful management, is 
the greatest. 

For information as to Rates, probable cost, etc., address, 


C. D. HAMMER, R. P. Girrorp, 
Gen’! Agt., Special Agt., 
119 Devonshire Street, 26 Westminster Street, 
Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. 


Completion of Pierce’s Life of Sumner. 


Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner. 


Volumes III (1845-1860), and IV (1860-1874). By 
Epwarp L. Prerce. 8vo. Cloth. Uniform with Volumes 
Iand II. With two portraits, $6.00. Half Calf, $10.00. 

Mr. Pierce, as is well known, was designated in Mr. Sumner’s 
will as one of his literary executors, and so in 1877 he began that 
work which he has now completed. An extremely conscientious 
writer and an ardent admirer of Mr. Sumner, he spared no pains 
in preparing the book, and read nearly all the forty thousand 
letters which Mr. Sumner left in his library—the sum total of 
nearly all that statesman’s correspondence. 

‘‘Mr. Pierce modestly entitles his work a ‘Memoir,’ It is far, 
far more. It is, in the best sense of the word, a life history, and 
intermingled with it is very much of American history never 
before written and of the greatest value to the historical student. 
The work is, in effect, the political history of one of the most 
important eras in our country.”’—Boston Advertiser. 


Complete sets of the Memorr anp Letrers or Cartes 
Sumner. 4 vols. Cloth, in box, $12.00. Half Calf, $20.00. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


ROBERTS BROS., Publishers, BOSTON. 


J. E. FARWELL & CO.,, 


rlistic 


45 PEARL STREET corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 

Fancy and Mercantile Printing of every description, executed 
by the most skilled workmen. Our Presses are the latest and most 
approved inventions, and our variety of Plain and Ornamental 
Type is unsurpassed, 


“LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS.” 
(DIE WAFFEN NIEDER.) 


The Autobiography of Martha Von Tilling. By Berroa Von 
Sutrner. Authorized translation by T. Holmes. Revised by 
the Authoress. Crown 8vo, 445 pages, $1.75. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., Lonpon ano New York. 


This is a translation, with the sanction and co-operation of the author- 
ess, of a romance which has obtained a great success on the Continent 
under the name of “Die Waffen Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’s object in 
this story is to awake the attextion of all thinking persons to the evils of 
the present condition of the Continent of Europe, and to the possibility of 
finding a ey for it in a voluntary establishment of arbitration tribu- 
nals and mutual disarmament. 


« This remarkable work is producing a pod effect upon the Continent 
of Europe. It has already had a wonderful run, and has been translated 
into almost every European language. . . . No more truthful picture 
of war in all its hideousness has ever been painted—it is equal to some of 
those marvellous scenes from Erckmann’s stories or to the appalling photo- 
graphic accuracy of Zola’s ‘Débfcle.’ . . . It may safely be said that 
there is not a dull page in the book.”—Christian World. 


“It is a book of intense realistic power, so much so as to explain the 
debates that have been held over the autobiographic verity of its narrative. 
- + . It is as vivid in its realism as Verestschagin’s paintings.”—Jnde- 
pendent, New York. 


“It is a strong story snd presents the question of disarmament in 
Europe in its most alluring, as well as its most commanding phrases.” 
—Critic, New York. 


For sale also by the American Peace Society. 


PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ARBITRATION 
ASSOCIATION, 


EDITED BY 
LEWIS APPLETON, F.R.H.S. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF EUROPE. 408 pages. Price 5s. 

HENRY RICHARD, THE APOSTLE OF PEACE, 224 pages. 
Crown 8vo, in Cloth, Gilt, 2-6; in boards, 1-6. Containing 
Seven Portraits. 

GRAVUAL PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION. 34 pages Price 6d. 

MILITARY AND FINANCIAL CONDITION OF EUROPE, 
82 pages. Price 6d. 

WARS OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN, 1837-1887. 54 pages, 
Price 6d. 

RUSSIA, BULGARIA, AND TURKEY, 1827-1887. 33 pages, 
Price 6d. 

ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND EGYPT, 1834-1884. 31 pages, 
Price 6d. 

FRANCE, CHINA, AND TONKIN, 1787-1887. 24 pages. Price 6d, 

SERVIA, AUSTRIA, AND RUSSIA, 1856-1889. 28 pages. 


Price 6d. 

THE one) jecteaiaaaiel OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 24 pages. 
Price 6d. 

AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL FOR EUROPE. 32 pages. 


Price 6d. 

NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES QUESTION. 57 pages. 
Price 6d. 

REFORM OF INTERNATIONAL MARITIME LAW. 24 pages. 
Price 6d. 

THE NEUTRALIZATION OF PANAMA CANAL. 12 pages. 
Price 6d. 

THE TRIENNIAL REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATION. 48 
pages. Gratis. 

A subscriber of 21s. to the Association will receive a copy of 
each of the above publications. 


Published by the Association, at its Offices, 
PALACE CHAMBERS, 9, BRIDGE ST., WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, 8S. W. 
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